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HE great convention is over, and the foreign dele- 
gates have either returned to their homes or have 
scattered abroad over the country, trying to get 
some idea of the American problem. If they go 
far enough, they will find vast spaces almost as 

much of a howling wilderness as they were in the days 
when Columbus discovered America. They will find 
some evidences of progress, some, at least, of the begin- 
nings of civilization. But they will not discover, as we 
shall during the coming year, how the great meetings 
held in halls and churches have made an impression in 
Boston that will not be forgotten for many years to come. 
We hope and believe that all forms of American liberalism 
represented at this Council will come to a better common 
understanding and be strengthened in their effort to 
establish in America pure religion, freed from all artificial 
authority and made the most vital interest in church and 
state. This week as last we furnish a double number, but 
still offering to our readers only a few out of the many 
great papers presented. The Proceedings of the Council 
and of the National Conference will contain them all in 
volumes to be published in December. ‘The next meeting 
of the International Council is appointed for 1910. 
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Entered as second-class mail matter 


THE success of the great series of meetings of the Inter- 
national Council held in Boston last week was due almost 
entirely to the zeal, sagacity, and unremitting industry 
of Dr. S. A. Eliot, the president of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Rev. C. W. Wendte, secretary. They raised 
money, corresponded with liberals all over the world, and 
made a programme of which no body of liberals in religion 
need be ashamed. In Boston, and so far around it as the 
churches were represented by any considerable number of 
members, there is no doubt that our cause has been 
strengthened. There are few cavillers to be found who 
have the assurance enough to assert to-day that the cause 
of religious freedom languishes in the city of Boston. 
The overflowing meetings and the unfailing enthusiasm 
of the people has impressed even the indifferent outsider 
as a phenomenon to be noted. The meeting of the 
National Conference, although restricted to two sessions 
of one day, was second to no meeting we have ever held, 
and in no way suffered by comparison with the others 
which followed. -We were. glad to present to our foreign 
visitors such a good specimen of our Unitarian thought 
and methods. 
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THE headquarters of Unitarianism in Boston and the 
streets adjacent were never so thronged with Unitarian 
and other liberal thinkers and workers as they were during 
the past week. The meetings announced on the pro- 
gramme were often thronged, overflow meetings some- 
times overflowed into smaller receptacles; and always 
there was a floating tide of men and women going back 
and forth between meetings, often finding themselves 
excluded from the one they most desired to attend. 
Every kind of Boston weather was furnished ; but, whether 
the day was clear or the rain was falling in torrents, 
indefatigable delegates were found early at the meeting- 
places, recking nothing about the weather if only they 
could have a share in the feast of good things provided. 
At the reception at Hotel Somerset and on the various 
excursions the demand for tickets was greater than the 
capacity of the place of entertainment. Sanders Theatre 
at Harvard University, with the various places open for 
luncheon, were overwhelmed with eager citizens, and still 
more eager delegates, seeking to enter and enjoy the food 
provided, whether for mind or body. ‘The like has not 
been seen before. . May it often be seen hereafter, and 
not only in Boston, but in all the great cities along the 
line to San Francisco. 
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Amonc the side issues of the convention week in Boston 
was the final organization of the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York is 
president, and takes great interest in the object. He is 
supported by younger men on the executive board, who 
are enthusiastic and propose to push the matter to a 
triumphant conclusion. The society will supersede none 
of the methods of relief provided by the Society for 
Ministerial Relief and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.. The one characteristic feature of the new society 
is that it aims to provide a service pension without 
reference to anything but age and honorable service. 
This being provided for, some of the funds now held for 
relief in cases of poverty and illness would be set free 
because the beneficiaries would be on the pension list. 
At some future time all these resources may be combined, 
but this desirable end is not at present possible. ‘The 
new society will work in harmony with the others until 
its end is attained, and will have the sympathy of those 
who hold funds which at present they only feel author- 
ized to expend for cases of actual necessity. Who will be 
the first one to give ten thousand dollars for the Service 
Pension Fund, and who will be the first one to make a 
legacy of a similar amount for the same purpose ? 


wt 


THE Unitarian Club of Boston spread a feast for the 
foreign delegates and their American friends at the 
Hotel Somerset last Thursday evening. Six hundred 
ladies and gentlemen sat down together and enjoyed the 
good things furnished until near midnight. Dr. Crothers 
presided, and his genial wit and overflowing good humor 
warmed and illuminated the proceedings. ‘he door of 
the banquet hall was not opened until some time past the 
hour. But, during the waiting, the parlors and corridors 
of the hotel were thronged by delegates speaking many 
tongues, and seeking to give and take in social intercourse 
on the high levels of the occasion. ‘The after-dinner 
speaking was animated and delightful. The only regret 
was caused by the impossibility of hearing many others 
who were present and would have been heard with glad- 
ness if there had been time. As it was some went away 
with their extemporaneous speeches in their pockets 
much to the regret of the audience. No banquet of the 
Boston Unitarian Club was ever attended by so many 
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guests, and no event in its annals will be longer remem 


bered. 
, vt 


In every community there ought to be one liberal re 
ligious society of some kind, but no federation of churche; 
which is now possible would admit this necessity. Ther: 
are often too many churches in a town. In rare case 
there are too many liberal churches. A Unitarian and | 
Universalist church may be rivals, with a small consti‘ 
uency able to support but one liberal church. But, in thi 
vast majority of cases where there are too many churches 
in a town, the liberal church ought not to be the one to gy 
first. This fact makes it impossible to excite much enth 
siasm among liberals for the reduction of the number 
churches. They are not anxious to commit suicide, ane 
the churches which ought to disappear are not under thei 
control. In a small town a Baptist, Methodist, Congre 
gational, Presbyterian, and Episcopal church may struggl; 
for leadership and control, when manifestly they ough 
to unite in one or two evangelical churches. But wha 
can liberals do about it? and why should they withdray 
from the exercise of their right to worship God accordin 
to the dictates of their own consciences because othe 
churches are in excess of the wants of the population ? 
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As part of the aftermath of the International Couneig 
Mr. Tarrant and Miss Von Petzold addressed the Com: 
gregational ministers in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, and others 
spoke at a meeting of the Ministerial Union in Channing 
Hall. In the morning addresses were made by Rev 
F. C. Fleischer and Prof. H. Y. Groenewegen of Hollands 
Prof. Eucken of Jena was unable to keep his appoin 
ment to read a paper. It was therefore translated an 
read by Rev. C. W. Wendte. In the afternoon brethrer 
from England brought greetings from the Unitariar 
churches. Rev. Valentine D. Davis spoke on ‘‘Our Lift! 
with God,” Rev. Charles Roper brought a message from 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Fellowship, and Rev. C. J. Streey 
spoke of pensions for ministers, and Rev. F. Summer 
gave some impressions of America as he had seen it. OF 
Tuesday most of the remaining delegates sailed from 
Boston, and the fourth meeting of the Internation 
Council was a thing of the past, but not a thing easily 
be forgotten. The next meeting will be held in 191 
Berlin. 


The Liberal Emphasis. 


The words ‘‘liberal,’’ ‘‘liberality,’’ and ‘‘liberalis 
have various meanings according to the aims and method 
of those who use them. ‘They may be the party cries | 
politicians, they may be used by those who reject not 0 
authority in religion, but religion itself. They may den 
religious believers and workers who have withdrawn fr 
the great historic churches, or they may designate th 
who have never been associated with Christianity. W: 
more or less hesitation, those who are inside the histon 
churches of Christendom and Judaism claim to be libeté 
or allow themselves to be called so, but with so 
qualifying word such as ‘‘orthodox”’ or ‘‘ Jew.” 

But more and more, since the new century came 
there has been manifested a tendency to exalt the wor 
“religion”? and make the thing itself the principal objec 
pursuit, while liberality or, in other words, liberty 
coming to be regarded as merely a favorable condit 
for the attainment of something beyond itself. Stri 
speaking, freedom is nothing whatever. Bondage, slave 
subjection to authority, include and imply creeds, bom 


\ 
ackles, handcuffs, and other impediments to the free 
tion of body or mind. But freedom is nothing, no 
ificial authority, no binding creeds, no handcuffs or 
manacles. When men and women are wholly free, they 
cease to talk about it. They think about liberty no more 
than a man thinks about good health when, without an 
/ache, a pain, or any labor of digestion, he goes joyously to 
Mis morning work. They who talk most and get most 
cited and angry about liberalism, about freedom, about 
emancipation, about liberty of any kind, are not those 
who are wholly free and never those who are to the man- 
ner born. The very excitement aroused by the thought 
of liberty shows that they are not yet wholly free, or are 
) only so recently emancipated that they cannot forbear to 
turn upon their old oppressors or to kick the shackles 
which have just dropped from them. 
It is evident enough, if the foregoing remarks are true, 
hat religious liberals in Europe and America are at va- 
fous stages in the process of emancipation. Some of the 
places where they are to be found are veritable ‘‘stations.”’ 
They have ceased to move. They have advanced to a 
yeertain position where they fortify themselves against all 
somers, and are jealous both of those they have left 
‘behind and of those who are passing on their free way to 
fother scenes and other triumphs of spiritual religion. 
They are often the most stubborn obstacles to any hearty 
union of religious liberals, because they are not ont their 
way with the rest to larger ends and nobler victories. 
But it is manifest that throughout the world there is a 
ge body of men and women who may be described 
th Matthew Arnold and an ancient prophet as ‘‘the 
emnant,” or may, with a more hopeful outlook toward 
he future, be looked upon as the advance guard of 
mmanity. Now these people have common ends, warm 
sympathies, and, when they come together on a common 
dlatform, they think and speak by inspiration of the one 
‘spirit and enter heartily into plans for co-operation in the 
Suture. But,-when they separate, when they return to 
heir homes, to their separate communions, to their 
rganized societies, to the habitual channels along which 
hought and work flow most easily, then the question which 
rises, —How can liberals come into co-operation ?—does 
ot seem quite so simple and the work not quite so 
“easy. 
¥ We believe all thoughtful religious liberals now agree 
hat some large, inclusive organization should be possible, 
md that we are drifting toward it. But, to take con- 
rete examples, how shall Unitarians, liberal Congrega- 
sjionalists, liberal Friends, and the liberals, proportion- 
\tely less numerous in the other religious organizations, 
i Or, to reduce the prob- 
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et together in a working body? 
} em to simpler terms, How can liberal Congregationalists 
nd Universalists and Unitarians of high aims and good 
yjepute consolidate their forces? ‘That either of these 
‘odies will for the present be able or willing to surrender 
‘:s distinctive form of government is out of the ques- 
ton. 

_ But one form of co-operation is too feasible to be over- 
spoked. Say that in a town of three to five thousand 
eople it would be possible to maintain three separate 
‘jongregations, one Unitarian, one Universalist, and one 
‘)beral Congregationalist, but each one of the three small, 
ttmigeling, and in debt. Let us suppose that none of 
‘nese possible organizations existed, but were all on the 
Vay. Now what ought to happen? Clearly we think, 
weyond question, the men and women in these three 
/jfoups ought to get together and agree that they would 
“wake one large, strong, ‘efficient, liberal working church, 
ad that they would take the name which would be most 
fective in that community and which would represent 
“)1€ wishes of the majority. Whether it should be Unita- 
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rian, Universalist, or neither by name, would be of slight 
importance if the movement were advanced and the cause 
of liberal religion in that community served. Then, if 
help were needed at the beginning, the Unitarian and 
Universalist missionary bodies should, and doubtless, 
would, cordially co-operate and jointly furnish men and 
money to help found the institution while liberal Con- 
gregationalists would also help. ‘The question of name 
might for the time being be settled by the choice of a 
minister. Let them take the name of the body in which 
the man was enrolled who made the most acceptable 
appeal to their spiritual natures and promised most 
faithfully to serve their religious interests. In this case 
they might have a shifting denominational connection. 
We believe that, instead of destroying our denominational 
organizations, such action would greatly strengthen thein 
and enlarge for each one the field of its special operations. 


After the Council, What? 


After the jubilee who shall write our Processional ? 
Our liberal friends from various lands have brought to us 
greetings and inspiration, and to some extent we have 
shown them the American heart and the good will which 
resides in it for those who are fighting the good fight of 
faith in distant parts of the earth. It has been help- 
ful to our own people to know that so many good and 
wise men and women in different circumstances and 
with diverse obstacles are with one heart and mind’ en- 
gaged in the struggle to establish religious liberty, and 
that so many who are in the thick of the fight sympa- 
thize and are willing to give aid and comfort to all sane 
and honest religious liberals. We may not know how 
much or how little strength, comfort, and inspiration will 
be diffused by our foreign friends, as they return to their 
homes and continue their work. We hope it may be that 
in large measure they shall have received these treasures 
to enrich their lives. It is certain that from former 
meetings abroad our American delegates have brought 
back that which has made our struggle for life in America 
more interesting and hopeful. 

But now, after the Council, what for us? The first, 
and most evident duty is the rehabilitation of the Na- 
tional Conference and the restoration of it to its old posi- 
tion of influence and power. By an act of self-denial, 
and because the officers and delegates assembled at 
Atlantic City wished to do all in their power to show their 
good will to our foreign friends and to make the Inter- 
national Council a success, the National Conference 
nearly abolished itself, took a place in the programme when 
it was impossible that its meeting should be fully attended, © 
and gave the right of way in all respects to the Inter- 
national Council. It will now be only an act of justice 
as well as a contribution to the general interests of our 
Unitarian churches if all who worked so hard for the 
Council and all who enjoyed so much its proceedings 
should fall to and work with equal zeal and vigor to put 
the National Conference where it belongs. 

But right at hand also lies the task of gathering up 
all the strength, courage, and inspiration furnished by 
the Council and pouring them in full measure into the 
missionary work of our churches. Say what we may 
about the overdoing of proselytism and the undue in- 
crease of churches of standard orthodoxy and of the un- 
necessary rivalry between denominations, none of these 
things apply to us. Our liberal missionary work has 
never been overdone, but vastly underdone. A Unitarian 
Church does not-once in fifty times come into any vital 
antagonism or harmful rivalry with a church of standard 
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orthodoxy. When throughout the West we have not 
more than one Unitarian church in every ten thousand 
miles of territory, it is folly to talk of the overdoing of 
extending churches. 

We have always tended to make Boston too much the 
centre of our activities, and to feel that, if we get up 
rousing meetings in that city, we have been doing the 
work which we are set to do. But, excepting as the in- 
fluence goes out through the Christian Register and other 
publications and through the comparatively small body 
of ministers and lay people who attend these meetings 
and carry the influence back to their churches, our Bos- 
ton Unitarianism is to the rest of the country much like 
an electric arc light seen from the distance of a mile. It 
may furnish a brilliant point in the distance, but by 
its light we could not even read the scare heads of the 
daily papers. Many years ago Dr. Ames raised a cry that 
we must translate Unitarianism out of the original Boston 
before we could do our work as it ought to be done. 

Until we can raise money as readily and expend it as 
freely for work in the distant parts of the country as we 
can for a great series of meetings in Boston, we shall not 
have touched the hearts, minds, and purses of our lay- 
men in any effective way. We hope to see the time when 
our people will give as freely for our common every-day, 

‘plodding missionary work as our people have always 
given to establish colleges under all kinds of denomina- 
tional control in the West. Probably more Unitarian 
money has gone into the support of institutions where no 
Unitarian minister would be allowed to address an 
audience than has ever been given to spread Unitarian- 
ism in the same districts. It-is only recently that a 
president of a Western college went out of town to avoid 


introducing a Unitarian speaker for whom an appoint-. 


ment had been made to speak in the college chapel with- 
out knowing what church he represented. 

When all our people with whole-hearted zeal and cheer- 
ful courage take up our common, ordinary, every-day 
duties, we shall begin to realize the blessings of our free- 
dom and get the full advantage of the enormous sacri- 
fices made in our behalf by the men and women who from 
the beginning of the last century down have been our 
leaders and inspirers. The time is at hand when the 
very streams of power which our pioneers and leaders 
have let loose will escape from our control if we do not 
provide ways and means for their proper distribution and 
application. ‘The slender wire that guides the electric 
current on its way to the place appointed for the trans- 
formation of it into light and heat makes all the differ- 
ence between power wasted and useless or dangerous, 
and power applied, useful, and beneficent. 


Current Topics, 


THE visit of Mr. Taft to Tokyo, where the Secretary 

_ of War arrived on September 27, was greeted by the 
Japanese press with a cordiality which might be taken 
to indicate that the last trace of irritation between 
the United States and Japan as an outcome of the San 
Francisco incident and the issues that it involved has 
been obliterated. Cablegrams from the Japanese capital 
would indicate that, from the moment of his arrival 
until his departure, the Secretary of War, who styles 
himself in an interview at Tokyo as also ‘‘Secretary of 
Peace,” produced the most satisfactory impression upon 
the Japanese mind, both official and unofficial. It was 
taken for granted in Tokyo at the beginning of the week 
that Mr. Taft was trying to bring about the negotiation 
of an understanding with the Japanese government that 
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might remove the possibility of friction between the twe 
countries on the much-vexed question of the exclusion 
of Japanese coolies from the United States. 


ed 


INTERESTING predictions of an early wireless service 
between Glacé Bay, Cape Breton, and Clifden, Ireland, 
for commercial purposes, were made by Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, in an interview at Glacé Bay upon his arrival there 
last week. The inventor of the Marconi system of Wire - 
less telegraphy announced that all the difficulties that 
interfered with the commercial use of his invention had 
been surmounted, and that in less than a month the new 
method of communication would be in regular use betwee 
the two stations named, at the rate of ten cents a word 
for commercial messages, and five cents a word for press 
work. Mr. Marconi began his experiments at Glacé Bay 
more than two years ago, and it was from that point than 
the effectiveness of wireless transmission over enormous 
distances was first demonstrated. The two stations are 
now fully equipped, and what appeared five years ago to 
be a fairy tale of science promises to become a humdrum: 
fact of everyday life in the immediate future. | 


ws 4 


AROUSED by the attitude of the colonial government of. 
Newfoundland against the application of the modus 
vivendt negotiated between London and Washington, con-! 
cerning the rights of American fishermen to obtain bait! 
in Newfoundland waters, the imperial government, om: 
September 25, issued a rescript forbidding the service by) 
any colonial authority, of any legal process regarding, 
fishery rights aboard any American vessel, and stis-; 
pending all colonial statutes in conflict with the order 
from the colonial office at London. The premier, Mr. 
Bond, in an appeal to Newfoundland, expressed his re-_ 
sentment of imperial pressure and declared that the) 
colony has sole jurisdiction over the inshore fisheries. 
Nevertheless, in response to an apparent public sentiment, _ 
the government at St. Johns at the end of the week 
cided to suspend the operation of the colonial fishing la 
in order to forestall the exercise of imperial authority. 
That act removed the possibility of a clash between the 
colony and the mother country. 
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BRITISH public sentiment, as expressed by newspapers 
and public men, appears to regard the terms of t 
Anglo-Russian treaty, as published in outline last wee 
with entire favor as a notable move in the direction 
assuring England’s position in Afghanistan and 
Persian Gulf. In point of fact, the new agreeme 
between St. Petersburg and London may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the most important contribution to the caw 
of peace in many years past. For the first time six 
Russia’s march eastward and southward began, Engla 
finds it possible to regard the problem of the defence 
India as a secondary issue in her Asiatic empire. M 
patriotic Englishmen consider this outcome of Bri 
diplomacy as of peculiar timeliness in view of the empk 
sis which has been placed upon the necessity for intern 
reforms in India by the increasing agitation among 
native population, which has been regarded with gro 
ing apprehension by the man-in-the-street at London. 


vt 


AN incidental result of the conclusion of the Anglo 
Russian treaty is to be seen in repeated suggestions im 
the English papers, that the recently signed agreemettt 
with Japan is losing much of its importance. Th 
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British foreign office admittedly cultivated the friend- 
ip of Japan largely as a means of counterbalancing 
the traditional enmity of Russia. Under the newest 
of England’s treaties every contingency that British 
diplomacy sought to provide against by close relations 
_ with Japan has been removed by a direct and explicit 
understanding with Russia. It is predicted by those 
Britons who profess to see a danger to the white race 
in the growth of the Japanese empire, that in the next 
i decade the Anglo-Japanese entente cordiale will cease 
to be a vital factor. 

ed 


A FORTHCOMING measure of reform in the management 
of some of the monastic orders of the Roman Catholic 
»Church is foreshadowed by an order recently issued 
from the Vatican, prescribing that all heads of religious 
}orders send a report to the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, giving complete information as to the 
ocality and the name of each house that deals in ali- 
mentary products, such as liquors, beers, and confection- 
ery. For more than a century such orders as the Car- 
thusians and the Benedictines, and in more recent years 
Ja great variety of smaller religious houses, both male 
jand female, throughout the Continent, have carried on 
fmanufacturing and commercial operations in alimentary 
)products, some of which attained fame as objects of 
Feommerce. It is hinted at the Vatican that such activi- 
ties are not regarded with favor by the present pontiff, 
jand that the near future will see the issuance of an order 
/prohibiting their continuance. 


Brevities. 


Silks, satins, and velvets are certain to come back into 
gentlemen’s full dress before many years. 


- An old sheriff once for a moment puzzled a lawyer with 
the question, “‘Is it lawful for a man to marry his widow’s 
sister ?”’ 


A well-wrought statue more than six thousand years 
Jold has been unearthed in Babylonia. Where was Adam 
‘when it was made? 


i Some classes suffer loss and are hard pushed to make 
. 


a living; but, taken all together, the American people 
apyere never so prosperous as they are to-day. 


% No class of men, rich or poor, will be able to establish 
che right in this country to say who shall work at any 
aonest calling, or when, where, and how any honest and 
ndustrious man or woman shall work. 


‘) One curious result of the sanitary measures adopted 
yy the English in India is that the Indians are often made 
‘0 believe that the plague is caused by the foreigners, 
“who protect themselves and poison the natives. 


“| In the London Times it is reported that, when great 
+)rocessions of working-people in New York were moving 
Chroust the streets, some one asked three or four men 
“what it was all about and found that they could not 
speak English. All they knew was that they were ‘‘ag’in 
| he government.” 


©) In a letter which we cannot print, partly because it is 
+ \nonymous, it is stated that the figures on the title-page 
if Mrs. Eddy’s Christian Science Sentinel are adaptations 
‘irom the testimonial to Florence Nightingale, who be- 
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Were Liberal Jews Ignored ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The general harmony and congratulation of the Bos- 
ton International Congress of Religious Liberals have 
been broken by one discordant note,—a complaint that 
the liberal or reform Jews have been ignored in its 
sessions. President S. A. Eliot has written the secular 
newspapers a general denial of this charge. Perhaps an 
additional word in the Register may be advisable in the 
interests of interdenominational peace and amity. 

To begin with, the ‘‘Central Conference of American 
Rabbis,’”’ which represents the liberal or reform element 
of American Judaism, received a fraternal letter of in- 
vitation to send delegates to this Boston Congress. It 
was just such a letter as was issued to fifty other relig- 
ious associations at home and abroad, and was sent at 
the same time as the others. Rabbi David Philipsohn, 
president of the Conference, sent a courteous reply ex- 
pressing his personal sympathy with the Congress, but 
regretting that the invitation had been received too late 
to permit the association to meet and consider the ad- 
visability of sending delegates. In reply to a circular 
requesting information concerning the basis of faith and 
articles of association of this conference, Rabbi Philip- 
sohn courteously sent the undersigned his recent book, 
“The Reform Movement in Judaism.” 

A similar invitation to send delegates to the Congress 
was extended to Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, as president of the 
Hebrew Union College, the theological school of Reformed 
Judaism. His answer was not received until the Boston 
Congress had adjourned. It was to the effect that, be- 
cause of the intervening summer vacation and Jewish 
holidays, no action could be taken. 

Although the official participation of Reformed Juda- 
ism was thus precluded, this did not prevent the com- 
mittee from extending its hospitalities to individual 
Jews, and recognizing them as an integral factor in the 
movement for ‘‘Pure religion and perfect liberty,” the 
ideal of our Congress. The United States Secretary of 
Commerce, Hon. O. S. Straus, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
and Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., accepted our invitation to 
serve as honorary vice-presidents. Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer was one of the especially invited guests on the 
platform at the opening session in Symphony Hall, and 
also opened one of the meetings of the Congress with 
prayer and Scripture reading. Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, 
invited by the chairman, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, made 
a ringing address at another session. The secretary of 
the Congress personally called on Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
on his recent visit to Boston, and invited him to par- 
ticipate in an interdenominational fellowship meeting 
in King’s Chapel, presided over by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, and to speak for Reformed Judaism. ‘The name 
of the latter also appeared among the speakers announced 
to address the Congress at the closing banquet. It was 
generally regretted that Rabbi Wise did not appear at our 
sessions. Finally, among the names of great represen- 
tative liberals blazoned on the walls at our meetings 
was that of the late Rabbi Isaac N. Wise of Cincinnati. 

When it is remembered that the regular programmes of 
the International Congress were made up almost entirely 
of foreigners, only three speakers (Dr. Hale, Dr. Slicer, and 
President Booker Washington) being of American birth, it 
will be seen that our Jewish friends were shown every con- 
sideration to which either their numbers or their services 
to religious truth and freedom entitle them. Surely, they 
cannot have desired an exceptional prominence in this 
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gathering, whose membership, while overwhelmingly 
Christian, is large and inclusive, and contains also Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Hindu Theists, the representatives 
of fifteen nations and thirty religious fellowships. 
Perhaps this statement of actual facts will allay feel- 
ings evidently arising from a lack of information. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Boston, Mass 


Che International Congress. 


Hymn. 


BY FREDERICK L, HOSMER. 


O Pilgrim city by the sea, 

In thee we meet on kindred ground,— 
Pilgrims toward better things to be 

By one high faith and purpose bound, 


The separating seas are crossed, 
Each heart is understood of each; 
On this our day of Pentecost 
Fade out the lines of race and speech, 


One heritage alike we share, 
Unspeakable and still more vast,— 

The widening thought, the hope, the prayer, 
The nobler life of all the past. 


And one the goal to which we press 
By toilsome paths as yet untrod,— 
Earth’s longed-for reign of righteousness, 
The shining City of our God. 


O thou through whom our fathers wrought, 
From age to age our trust and stay, 

Still keep us open to thy thought 
And speed us on our pilgrim way! 


Glory to God. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


‘In the beginning, God,” are the opening words of the 
Genesis. That great psalm of praise that is the story of 
the making of the world proceeds until God breathes 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life, and man becomes a 
living soul. ‘‘God”’ and the ‘‘soul’’ are the only words es- 
sential to religion. All else is the effort to build a bridge 
between God and the soul by which the soul shall find 
its way to God, and God shall be known to the living 
soul. 

There was with the angel a great company of the 
heavenly hosts, saying, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest: 
on earth peace among men of good will.’”’ And the cen- 
turies that elapsed between that cosmogony in Genesis 
and the echoing upon the plains of Bethlehem were cen- 
turies filled with man’s attempts to realize that he is a 
living soul. 

I am glad to-night to be assigned this place in which I 
conceive it to bé my duty to lead, as far as I may, your 
worship of the living God as part of that great company 
that are echoing still the angelic song of the children of God. 
And I recall that some thirty years ago, when I was striving 
to find my way out of the conditions of a faith that was 
taught in terms of definition toa faith that should achieve 
for itself the victories of the soul, I opened the pages of 
John Henry Newman, and found that great Catholic saying, 
‘“‘Reason and faith are incompatible in the same mind, 
or nearly so.’”’ And so I laid down the book of this man 
out in search of a religion, trying to find his way by the 
“kindly light” through the gloom that encompassed his 
mind. I opened my mail of the day, and in it there was a 
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letter from Cyrus Bartol, who for forty-five years was thd 
minister of one church in this city of Boston; and thd 
first line of that letter was, ‘‘Reason is always hospitable 
to the faith it is twin with.’”? And between John Henrys 
Newman and his glimmering light shining from afar 
and Cyrus Bartol with that beacon light shining fronm 
within is comprised the history of the difference between 
the religion of tradition and the religion of the spirit. 
Ours is a reasoned faith; it has for its beginning, God_ 
for its process, God; for its ultimate, God; for its in 
spiration, God. And I bring to this great company o fs 
liberal thinkers and workers to-night this ascription of 
praise to the eternal in confidence that religion was never 
more firmly grounded in the thinking mind nor more 
constantly achieving for itself victories through the think < 
ing mind. For we stand, as you know, every one of you, 
for religion as a natural function of the human soul. Ana 
as the functions that are highest in human life, (breathing 
and the action of the heart, upon which human life de-: 
pends) are automatic, so religion, this highest naturalfune-1 
tion of the human soul,is also automatic. Its aspiration | 
and its inspiration are almost unconsciously its own inj 
the presence of the living God. The soul, this living child 
of God, sits central as some ancient merchant might at | 
the Damascus Gate, and all the caravans of the world are) 
coming his way. He sorts the product of the outlying | 
districts of the world, and assigns to each its place in the | 
trades that he conducts. And the soul, looking through | 
the gates of sense,—the eye-gate and the ear-gate and the” 
gate of touch,—is building up from its central position 
the power and efficiency of life. The Church, therefore, 
is no survival of the ages of faith. It is a barrier built. 
to shut out the inroads of despair. 


a 


It is not a monu- 


ment over the graves of dead illusions: it is a beacon 


kindled in the headlands of hope. It is dynamic, a” 
power-house for the accumulated energies of life that they 
may be distributed to re-enforce the human soul in if 
activities in the world. It is no sanctuary of uncommuni- 
cated mysteries: it is rather the place for realizing the 
friendly intimacies of the soul with the Eternal. % 

Now note what threatens the Church even in our as- 
pect of it, which is the freest. We must recognize its” 
constant tendency to lapses from its great ideals. It has” 
heard a voice which has said to it, ‘‘See that thou ma 


in the mount’; and it is encouraged to believe that its 
highest moment may be made constant and its highest 
vision may be permanent. And yet the moment that 
it loses touch with this central power, substituting com- 
tentions with men for communion with God, substituting 
the mere draperies and accessories of religion for its vital 
principle, the Church turns to some makeshift for the 
re-enforcement of its power. It multiplies its services, 
it enriches its ritual, it organizes institutions for men 
that have forgotten to pray. It makes its observances 
more exact, and thus builds about it barriers between 
itself and the living fact that it adores in the great COti- 
scious personality of which its own personality is the 
conscious child. x 
And so it is also in philosophy. We are just now 
threatened with a danger that we shall be drawn awa} 
from these high intimacies with the Eternal. Men have 
been so intent upon getting the philosophy of the life 
of the soul down upon the ground that at Oxford, the 
ancient home of the ideal, a school of ‘‘humanism,”’ s¢ 
called, utters its voice; but it will never, I think, see al 
Oxford in the name of ‘‘humanism” such a scene as 
the sixteenth century was witnessed when one Oxfo 
martyr said to another, ‘“‘Be of good cheer, Mas 
Ridley: we have lit a candle in England to-day that sha 
never be put out.’’ Men are not martyrs for an accom-> 
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odation of truth to expediency. It comes to us in the 
“History of Rationalism,’”’ by Alfred W. Benn, as Ophelism, 
mi its root which means ‘‘use.’’ It is still the effort to 
mesticate celestial ideals on terrestrial planes in the 
jame of practical results. And,if I may dare in the pres- 
ence of this Boston audience to say it, in this city there 
has been at least one attempt to give us the yellow jour- 


nalism of philosophy in the name of Pragmatism. ‘‘Is 
it effective? Has it a cash value? Does it pay? Is it 


coming our way?’ Not what are its absolute securities, 
but what are its convertible assets? These are the test 
questions or its neat examination papers! All these are 
| substitutes for the ideal that threaten the soul, because 
) the soul has lost its confidence in itself as the child of the 
\ living God. 

, Now, mark you, this confidence, this sense of divine 
communion, this consciousness of rights in God that 
belong to the soul, reverts again and again to its idealiza- 
tion of life’s energies and life’s activities. That for 
i which we have stood is still true, that only transfigured 
» character can be the effective means of regeneration for 
the world. They came to the demon-possessed boy 
Jat the foot of the mount, and saw the Master of Life 
east out the demon. The disciples had been with him 
,in the mount where the Transfiguration had shown 
‘upon his face and in his word, and where there had 
+ sounded a voice, ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.’”? There is no short road, there is no 
‘easy path, there is no compromise of the soul that is 
possible between the soul and God. And every time, 
my friends, that the Church has tried to substitute for 
the struggle of soul a compromise of faith, it has enunci- 
‘ated some ‘‘analogy of revealed and natural religion”’ 
or some “‘limits of religious thought.” It has_ been 
ysaid that the term ‘‘agnostic” is the child of Huxley’s 
brain, and as such child it has had an honest and a use- 
jful purpose. But there is another agnosticism that was 
‘\born of the union of Butler’s “Analogy”? and Mansell’s 
“Limits of Religious Thought,’ and domesticated 
itself under the forms of religion and with the usages of 
faith within the Church when it was baptized. That 
is the agnosticism that preserves the matrix of belief, 
that it may turn out of it the recurrent, senseless, archaic 
‘phraseology it never ceases to rehearse. The very 
“essence of personality is its current, fluent mutability. 
At knows perfectly well that God is, but says with Chrysos- 
“\tom, ‘‘I know that God is everywhere, but the how of 
‘This being I do not know.” It recognizes the diversity 
1) of faiths, but says with Saint Ambrose, ‘‘Religions are 
“many, but religion is one.”” And every now and then 
\we are startled by the revenges that the soul calls upon 
‘itself for its own neglect. The strange, peculiar, and 
pe ossifed phases of faith now current and popular 
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jare simply the soul’s revenge for its own neglect. Robbed 
/ of its ideals, it lapses into vain idolatries. 

) We read last winter, every one of us, perhaps, who 
knew what was best to read, the Life and Letters of Leslie 
\Stephen. And when you come to the year 1875 in that 
“wonderful volume in which Maitland has been the ideal 
‘biographer, and of a life that is superbly and supremely 
-interesting,—when you come to the year 1875, you find 
ja letter of Stephen to our own Lowell as the writer 
“stands in the shadow of a great affliction. His wife, 
-/Thackeray’s daughter, has died, and he writes to Lowell, 
“T thank something,”’—this sceptic, this critic, this 
\clear-minded man, who supposed he was abandoning 
Christianity when he was leaving a national church,— 
“y thank something,’ he says to Lowell, ‘‘that I loved 
her as heartily as I knew how to love, that I would have 
idied for her with pleasure, that I scarcely ever saw a 
‘jeloud upon her bright face.” And this alpine rose 
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blooming on the edges of Stephen’s arctic mind, this 
alpine rose of faith and emotion unfolds a body of 
divinity. ‘‘I thank something’’—then that ‘‘something”’ 
is. ‘“‘I loved her as profoundly as I can ever love’’— 
then this ‘‘something”’ is the source of the divine affec- 
tions which have glorified life. ‘‘That I would have 
died for her with pleasure’—then this ‘‘something”’ 
is the inspiration of self-sacrifice. ‘‘And that I never 
saw a cloud upon her bright face’’—then this law of love 
and sacrifice is also the fountain of joy. And Leslie 
Stephen, clear of mind and whole of heart and earnest 
of spirit, comes back upon the tides of a great emotion 
to that ‘‘something”’ that still overshadows him and in 
whose shadow he sits and quiets himself. 

We know perfectly well that the conditions of the 
divine life.cannot be known to us in their entirety. 
But we say with that great liberal, whose bright example 
still haunts the shores of life and falls as radiance from 
the heavens to which he was so lately taken,—we say 
with Martineau, ‘‘The possible always is; and its cate- 
gories of the right, the beautiful, and the necessarily true 
may have their contents defined and wait for their reaii- 
zation, whatever centuries may elapse.’ ‘“‘And_ this,” 
he adds, ‘‘is not the work of objective science: it is 
the work of self-reflection.” It is this transfigured 
character, this transformed man, that can take upon 
his lips the Gloria with which we began our meeting,— 
‘“‘Glory to God in the highest!” We know there are 
vast margins of being [unexplored, we know that there 
are riddles as yet unguessed, we know that there are 
mysteries under the shadow of which we take our way; 
but nothing of these things shall prevent us from living 
a great and beautiful life. 

And just here we come upon the difference between the 
man out in search of a religion and the man whose heart 
is set upon reality. The man in search of a religion 
inquires eagerly of every passer-by, going to most strange 
resorts of inquiry for the confirmation of his search, 
asking on every hand, ‘‘Is there some rock smitten in 
the desert for the thirst of a soul like mine?” But the 
man whose heart is set upon reality goes into that inner 
sanctuary of his own nature and finds the kingdom of 
heaven already beginning there. 

And it is for this reason that, respecting this great-and 
ultimate truth of religion as of all others, the liberal 
faith refuses to dogmatize. It knows perfectly well, 
as a great European thinker said of late, that ‘‘dogma 
is not the book of life, but its index’’; that sometimes, 
when it supposes that it is struggling for its life, re- 
ligion ‘‘suffers the Nemesis of finding that it is only 
struggling to preserve this index.’ It was long ago 
said that ‘‘the small and great, when they shall stand 
before God, shall be judged out of the things written 
in the Book of Life.” We think they will not be judged 
out of what is outlined as speculation in the index. 

It has been reserved for the great heresy that began 
in the fourth century and continues to this day to arro- 
gate to itself the ‘‘indexing’”’ of what the soul may be- 
lieve and what it may not believe. 

And so we come in this great faith that we hold to give 
glory to God for the achievement of our freedom, to 
give glory to God for the confidence of our faith, for 
the fact that we are fronting continually that Ultimate 
Reality, of which it has been well said by the great Ger- 
man educator, Herbart, that we believe that it is, 
because ‘‘where nothing is, nothing can appear’’: we are 
not to be misled by the march of phenomena to suppose 
that they are the show of what has no existence behind 
them. Phantoms real in a universe which has no 
final reality! So with Browning we are continually saying 
with each day’s excursion into the unseen, as we shall 
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say at last when we make the beginning of the great 
voyage, 
“Once more I go on my adventure brave and new 
Fearless and unafraid.” 

We say with Emerson, ‘‘Whatever it is that the great 
Providence has in reserve for us, it must be something 
beautiful and in the great style of his work.” This is 
our faith. 

And so what better could we say to-night in this as- 
scription of praise to the great Author of our being and 
the achiever of victories in us and for us, than to take 
up the ancient word: ‘‘O Eternal, thou hast searched 
me and known me; thou hast known my down-sitting 
and my uprising; thou understandest my thought afar 
off. Whither shall I go from thy spirit, and whither 
shall I. flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in the under- 
world, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings of 
morning and fly into the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me and thy right hand 
shall hold me.’’ This is the soul’s confession to the 
Gfeat Companion. 

And so, matching this great word of the One Hundred 
and Thirty-ninth Psalm to the words of the Christian 
Apostle, we may well say, as a company of believers, as 
children of the living God — 

‘‘Now unto him who is able to do exceedingly abun- 
dantly above all that we can ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the 
church and in Christ Jesus forever. Amen.” 


Peace on Earth. 


BY EDWARD EVERETY HALE, D.D. 


Angels are messengers, and their duty is to go on God’s 
errands. And the angels who sang, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest,’’ sang, ‘‘On earth peace.” ‘‘On earth peace.”’ 
It is the first message, as it is the last message, of the good 
tidings. Itwas the singular good fortune of this assembly, 
this Congress, at its last meeting, its third meeting, in 
the city of Geneva, the historic city of freedom of re- 
ligion, that it was announced at Geneva that peace had 
been made throughout all the world. 


“No war nor battle sound 
Was heard the world around.”’ 


And it was our good fortune,—everything comes to those 
who wait,—it was our good fortune here in New England 
that the great peace which gave, shall I say, the label to 
the century should be made in our borders. ‘The eti- 
quette of diplomacy required that it should not be made 
in Europe—oh, no, not in Europe, no, no, no: it should 
not be made in Asia—oh, no, no, no. Isn’t there some 
other place that is not Europe, that is not Asia? ‘There 
is a little strip of land which is called America, between 
Europe and Asia, and there is a President of America 
who lives for peace and is a messenger of peace. He 
has found a little island at the mouth of a New England 
river, consecrated by Puritan faith and Puritan sincerity, 
and on that little island the envoys of Asia and the 
envoys of Europe may meet and the etiquettes of dip- 
lomacy may be saved. The peace was announced at 
that great meeting at Geneva, and those who were there 
will remember the great joy which surrounded that 
assembly when it was announced that there was peace 
on earth, peace never to be broken. 

Of this new century the glory and the pride is that 
it is to be the century of the idealists. The moral forces 
are to be the rulers of the new century. We talk of the 
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century of discovery: all right. We talk of the centu 
of invention: all right. This new century is to be the 
century of moral forces. As Dr. Slicer has said to you, 
‘“‘Man with God, and God with man.” The last centurie 
that have been working their way up—sometimes working) 
their way down—with this difficulty, with that difficulty, 
have found out at last that man is the child of God,— 
the child, and not his creature. He is made in i 
image, can live and move and have his being in his God; 
that God lives and moves and has his being with man i 
and God and man are to lead the civilization of this new; 
century. So it is,—why, even in the beginning, as every } 
minister since we have been in this hall has reminded us,— 
even in the beginning the early instincts of this church | 
sang, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace.’’’ 
Centuries before he came who is the Saviour of the world: 
he had been called the Prince of Peace in prophecy. 
The Prince of Peace that church has ventured to call | 
him which has followed in such a clumsy way in his: 
footsteps. The Lord of Light is the Prince of Peace, : 
Those are the mottoes of the new-born century. ‘? 
Of course I know—I am not quite a fool—I know that the 
superficial people—shall I say the penny-a-liners or light- - 
weight people, the people of the outside—that they say, 
‘‘Oh, yes, yes, we have heard all that before; but you - 
know that man is descended, you know, from the tigers : 
and from the lions, and from the—you know—there is | 
a little stripe of the tiger, you know, that comes out in > 
man always, you know.” I always like to say to them > 
that, if they turn aside from their yellow journalism - 
for a couple of days, and read the central chapters of | 
their Gibbon, and find out how somehow these children — 
of tigers and lions managed to live in peace for a century 
and a half in the ages which Gibbon calls.the happiest 
in the history of the world, they will get a good text - 
for the next morning’s editorial. [Laughter.] Gibbon 
shows us how the civilization of Asia took possession of - 
Europe in that century and a half. The message laid 
on your tables this morning came to you because there 
was a century and a half of peace. We are almost in 
uniform here to-night. The white waists which you 
ladies are making a uniform of here would not have 
existed but for that century and a half of peace when — 
Asia taught its arts to Europe. The coat I wear, the coat 
that is going to keep you warm next January, why do 
you have it on? Because Asia taught Europe then how 
to make its own clothing. We would else be, if we were 
alive at all, in the skins of buffaloes and elk as we came 
to congratulate each other here this evening. uf 
I like to remind my friends who say that the lamb 
and the lion ought to lie down together and the lamb 
would be inside the lion [laughter],—I like to remind 
them that there have been periods when Europe—larget 
than the Europe of Gibbon’s time—managed to live i 
peace for a century and a half. And if at the end of that 
century and a half they could have given to Europe a 
good dose of free and liberal religion, of Christianity, 
the Christianity of the children of God, working with 
God, we should have known what the twentieth century 
is to teach us, what a century of peace can be. Justice 
brings in peace: peace follows justice. That is the gospel 
of the beginning; it is the gospel of to-day; it is the 
gospel of the future. You and I need not distress our 
selves about the gunpowder and about the torpedoes 
and about the apparatus of war. ‘This is no questio# 
of the dropping of a spark upon gunpowder or the 
striking a blow upon dynamite. We know perfectly 
well what the machinery of war means. Why, some of 
us are old enough to remember the end of the Civil Wat, 
and we know perfectly well that every weapon used it 
the end of the Civil War, by sea or by land, is now rusting 
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in the heap of rubbish. Not one weapon of all, from the 
reat frigates down to the small swords, would be of use 
in any warfare. And we know perfectly well that the 
Dreadnoughts and the torpedoes, these things about 
which we are spending a few hundreds of millions of dollars 
very year, will all be in the waste heap before the next 
orty years have gone by. Things always perish. ‘The 
dea is eternal. ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
arth, and good will among men.” That is the lesson 
hich just at this moment the United States of America 
as it for its business to proclaim to the united nations 
f the world. 

Our friends who have come from what they are pleased 
0 call the oldest continent to what they are pleased to 
all the newest will look for the union in the United 
tates. If anybody cares I will say that the geologists 
say that this is the oldest continent, so our friends 
nave come over to get the lesson of age. The United 
tates of America, that is the name of this nation. The 
United Statesisanation. It has a great many differences, 
as you will see whenever you read the newspapers; but 
| the United States has just now one determination, and 
| that determination is that the world shall be united into 
one, “‘As thou, Father, in me and I in thee, that they 
| may be perfected into one.” ‘‘That they may be per- 
' fected into one.’ And we think we have made a good 
beginning. We think that, when there met at The Hague 
an accomplished representative of every nation in the 
orld, so that fot the first time the nations of the world 
oked face to face, we think there was a good omen 
and good beginning. We think the words ‘‘United 
States” area good omen. ‘The nations looked each other 
in the face, and they were not in line of battle, but in a 
congress,—‘‘con-gress,” a place where people come 
together. ‘‘Together,” the great word of the future, 
was real among the nations for the first time when a 
few weeks since the nations of the world met together 
to establish justice, not to determine how much gun- 
powder should be used or how little gunpowder should 
be used, not to determine how high this balloon should 
fly or how low the torpedo should descend, but to insure 
justice among the nations,—justice, with peace to follow 
justice. And, when we talk about it, we know what we 
are talking about. We know that for one hundred years 
after our States were united together they lived at peace, 

With the one great exception of the Civil War, which 

taught the great lesson more confidently than any other 
part of that history taught it. And why? Because the 

irteen States,—now forty-five States,—these thirteen 

States determined that all controversies, all questions, 

questions of boundary, questions of faith, this question 

‘and that question, should be referred to a tribunal, and 

14 that tribunal should be a Supreme Tribunal, because 

for that time there has existed—in that one hundred and 

thirty years there has existed—the Supreme Court of 

“)America. And there is to be a supreme court of the 

world which shall unite the nations in the same fashion. 

| That is the lesson which the United States of America 

\S at this moment, will be to-morrow, will be day after 

"0-morrow, teaching to the representatives of the United. 

“\5tates, not of Europe only, but of the world,—that they 

saillmay be one. The Master, the Saviour, the leader of 

*\is all, instructing a few villagers how they should pro- 

-slaim his gospel from day. to day, said to them: ‘‘When 

“7e come to a house, say, Peace to this house. If they 

/urm you away, go away and say, The kingdom of God 

ys come nigh unto you.” The kingdom of God, as we 

“\lave been taught this evening to know what the reign of 

30d is, is, and is now; that the empire of God is in this 

“bymphony Hall; that the empire of God is in the police 

/)tation at the end of the street; that the empire of God 
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is in the forests, the empire of God is upon the ocean; 
that God is, and is at hand; that we are his children, 
made in his image, and, when we choose, partakers of 
the divine nature. We do not know if it is he that 
speaks or we; we do not know if it is he who acts or 
we who act; all that we do know is that he is, and that 
we are with him, and that the first lesson to us and to 
the world is that we shall be one, that we shall be united 
into one. ‘Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
we tnay be perfected into one.” Perfected into one, 
we will establish justice, and peace shall follow justice. 
“‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, peace ” 


Good Will to Men. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


I have been a slave in body and know its meaning, 
but there is no form of physical slavery that is as hurtful 
as mental and spiritual slavery. Having, therefore, 
experienced one form of bondage, I have long since 
registered a high and, I trust, holy resolve in heaven that 
henceforward no influence should enslave me in mind or 
in heart. Hence, as an ex-slave and as an American 
citizen I count it a high privilege to be permitted to share 
in the duty of extending a welcome to those who have 
come here from this and foreign lands to attend this 
International Council of Religious Thinkers and Workers. 

My first introduction to the world of religious thought 
was in this wise: One morning, before the break of day, 
just prior to her departure for the work of the day, I 
recall the picture of my now sainted mother bending 
over my body as I lay upon a dirt floor, wrapped in a 
buncle of rags, earnestly praying that Abraham Lincoin 
might succéed, and that one day she and her boy might be 
free. I am here to-night to celebrate with you the an- 
swer to that prayer. I join all the more heartily in this 
festival of religious freedom of thought and activity 
because my race in America, as has been true of the op- 
pressed in all lands, owes a peculiar debt of gratitude to 
those of the liberal faith.- 

When fire comes into contact with dynamite or powder, 
something happens. The two cannot dwell together in 
peace; and, when the religion that is pure and undefiled 
comes into contact with slavery, oppression, and igno- 
rance, something always happens. ‘The two cannot dwell 
together in peace. So, when the experiment was tried 
of having great souls of the liberal faith inhabit the same 
country with slavery, the outcome was failure. Slavery, 
with its results, could not live in the same country and 
in peace by the side of Abraham Lincoln, James Russell 
Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, George William Curtis, William Ellery 
Channing, James Freeman Clarke, and our own living 
saint and sage, Edward Everett Hale. I repeat that, when 
slavery touched these great souls, something happened ; 
and the institution of human slavery was forever banished 
from our land, and the world was convinced anew that it 
was impossible for human bondage and oppression to 
dwell in peace in the same land with education and 
religious freedom. 

If I correctly understand the meaning and object of this 
great international gathering of spiritual thinkers and 
leaders, it is to impress upon the world the fact that 
religion is not meant to estrange men and races, but to 
acquaint each with the best that is in the other, and to 
unite them in a common bond of service. This you will 
do with all men, no matter what tongue they speak or 
in what land they dwell or to what race they belong! 
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If I interpret correctly the spirit of this organization, 
it is to impress upon mankind the old and fundamental 
truth that there is something in religion, something in 
the end at which it aims that is far above church, name, 
creed, or dogma, something that transcends in impor- 
tance denominational statistics or church wealth. You 
would concern yourself with the vital things of religion, you 
would follow the teachings of the Great Book when it 
says, in effect, ‘‘Not by power, nor by might, but by my 
spirit shall the world be redeemed.’ You would put not a 
mere name, not a mere formula, but the spirit of Christ 
into every human being. It often requires, it seems to 
me, a great crisis in the affairs of races and nations to 
teach us how to rise above all that is little and narrow- 
ing in our religious life. Within our country and within 
recent years, we have had two such great lessons,—the 
one was during the time that the great battle was raging 
between slavery and freedom, between union and the 
proposed disruption of the nation; the other lesson 
came as a result of the war, when millions of igno- 
rant and poverty-stricken negroes were suddenly made 
citizens and required protection and education. On 
each of these supreme occasions men and women lifted 
themselves into the atmosphere of Christian brother- 
hood and united Christian service where all was forgotten 
save the spirit of the Master and the essentials of true 
religion. If this can be done once, it can be done again. 


In this connection may I suggest, to the credit of Ameri-- 


can Unitarians, that they always stand ready to sacrifice 
the reward for work that shows itself merely in increased 
church plants, denominational numbers and financial 
statistics, in order that they may perform the higher 
work of spreading the spirit of service and religious 
freedom and toleration: hence it is that Unitarians are 


likély to find more evidences of the fruits of their efforts © 


outside of their immediate church circles than within 
them. ; 

I do not speak to you as a pessimist. Far from that. 
My observation and experience firmly convince me that 
the spread of religion is making the world better and lift- 
ing mankind up to a higher plane of living. ‘The world is 
going forward, not backward. Until some one is able to 
invent and enforce a law which will stop the progress of 
the civilization of the world, the forces of righteousness 
and justice need have no fear of defeat. Your work of 
spreading, defending, and vitalizing religious thought and 
effort is not in vain. Christian civilization is moving 
forward, not halting or retrograding, and no one is in a 
better position to realize this than one who belongs, as 
I do, to what is known as one of the unpopular or dis- 
advantaged races. It is a long step from a Virginia 
shore plantation to the platform upon which I speak to- 
night. This fact of my personal experience gives me the 
right to say and repeat, Your work is not in vain. In 
America, and in all countries, the spirit of the Master is 
slowly entering all the problems that relate to justice and 
fair play. This is so in regard to the great problems of 
labor and capital, of education, and the adjustment of the 
relations of race to race, in the securing to all the impor- 
raat but sure protection and encouragement of the 
aw. 

We have a potent example of this progress in the case 
of more than ten million negroes in America, who, in about 
forty years, in the face of difficulties, have accumulated 
more than $350,000,000 worth of taxable property; who 
have acquired nearly half a million homes and farms; 
who have moved forward to the extent that 56 per cent. 
can read and write the English language; who have 
16,000 Christian ministers and 24,000 church organiza- 
tions, with $27,000,000 worth of church property. In this 
connection I want the world to know that the educated 
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negro is not a rapist and is rarely a criminal of any char- 
acter. 

In the solution of all these great questions we are far 
from perfection, and wrong and injustice still exist, and 
much serious work remains before the right shall com- 
pletely triumph. For one I like a hard, serious, and per- 
plexing problem at which to work. For myself I would 
not care to live in an age where there was no hard prob- 
lem to be solved or weak portion of the human family 
to be reached and lifted up. 

In proportion as we reach down and lift up the weak- 
est, we ourselves are made strong. In the degree that 
we mete out injustice to the humblest and weakest, in 
like degree are we degraded and weakened. 

In our haste and shortness of vision we are often too 
prone to depend upon the passing of statutory laws to 
settle serious problems. The most fundamental and 
vital things of life are above and beyond the control of 
statutory laws. 

You remember Saint Paul’s letter to the Galatians in 
which he says, ‘‘But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” And then Saint Paul adds these preg- 
nant words, ‘‘Against such there is no law.” It is away 
up in Saint Paul’s atmosphere, above the reach of man, 
where your race, my race, and all races are to look for 
the final solving of all the perplexing questions of the earth. 

Let me, again, in the name of my race, our whole coun- 
try, bid you welcome and God-speed in your mission of 
spreading religious freedom and truth, and knitting to 
gether all the people of the earth in a common bond of 
brotherhood and. service. Such gatherings as this are 
helping to hasten the day referred to by Christ when he 
said, ‘‘You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

If, in the midst of denominational rivalry and bigotry, 
and if in the midst of racial pride and selfishness, and if 
in the midst of national ambition and desire for power, 
if for a short season the progress of the world seems to 
halt or slacken, let us not grow discouraged or faithless, 
or lose hope in our task, but at all times be ready to ex- 
claim with one of old: ‘‘The stormy billows are high, the 
fury is mighty, but the Lord is above them, and is al- 
mighty and almighty.’ And he will hasten the coming 
of the day when there will be good will toward all men. — 


Reception to Foreign Delegates. 


A reception was held in the Hotel Somerset on Monday 
evening, September 23. The foreign delegates were fe-_ 
ceived by his Excellency, Curtis Guild, Jr., governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Rev. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the Council, and Mrs. Eliot. ; 

After the guests had been presented the company was 
called to order by the president of the Council, who spoke — 
as follows — ee 

REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


My Friends,—It is a great pleasure to me, and to the 
lady I have the honor to love, to greet you here to-night. 
My text I can find in the Book of Ecclesiasticus: ‘‘When 
thou art chosen to be master of a feast, lift not thy voice 
up: be among them as one that knoweth and holdeth his 
tongue.” < 

I shall pause only to present to you one who can more 
adequately and effectively welcome you. We who afe~ 
the fortunate dwellers in the oldest and most prosperous i 


democracy in the world honor the governor of this” 
Commonwealth with his force of character, his disintet 
ested courage, his untiring, public-spirited zeal. A 


+ ee 


when I have used those phrases, I have simply described 
a representative Unitarian, one of a long line of governors 
of Massachusetts who have owned their allegiance to 
“spiritual freedom. I have the honor of presenting to you 
_ our beloved comrade and fellow-worker, Curtis Guild, Jr., 
_ governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Ap- 
_ plause; ‘‘Hail to the Chief,” played by the orchestra. | 


CURTIS GUILD, Jrt., GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


| Such an introduction so far beyond my deserts leaves 
| me almost in the position of the fortunate lover in Shakes- 
_ peare’s' comedy, who, having-attained his desire, was 
| struck dumb. On being asked if he had no words in 
| which he could express his happiness, he replied, ‘‘Silence 
_ is the perfectest herald of joy.” 
| But I have a duty to perform to-night, a duty which is 
, also a pleasure and a privilege, of extending to this gath- 
| ering from the four quarters of the earth for the uplift 
) of religion and citizenship and morality the heartiest 
} welcome from the governor of Massachusetts. And 
/ where indeed should such a gathering be more welcome 
} than in the Commonwealth of Horace Mann, of Emerson, 
» and of Channing? It has been our pleasure this year, 
) the year of an American International exposition, to 
* entertain in the Commonwealth many distinguished 
» guests from many lands, and among our cosmopolitan 
© people—for we are drawn from all the races, I had almost 
» said from all the races of the world, certainly from most 
+ of the races of Europe and Asia—we trust that here in 
i Massachusetts there is not one of you who will not feel 
! that he is not in aforeign country, but thoroughly at home. 
_ There can be nothing more promising of the fulfilment 
| of the splendid prophecy of our British cousin across the 
» sea, the great laureate, who spoke of ‘‘the Parliament of 
/ man, the Federation of the world,’ than the constant 
repetition nowadays of these international conventions. 
| And surely the day of that millennium has almost dawned, 
5) though Tennyson never lived to see it, when the nations 
1) of the earth that first began to gather together in a com- 
mon cause, the red cross of mercy, have learned to gather 
” together under the white cross of universal peace. And 
) in that spirit I trust you will regard yourselves at home 
© and accept a hearty welcome. I trust, too, that in these 
» deliberations upon liberal religion we shall dwell not so 
/ much on the adjective, but on the noun; not so much on 
») the liberality of our religion, but on our devotion to re- 
~ ligion; not so much as to what a Unitarian does not 
\) believe, but more emphatically as to what a Unitarian 
) does believe. 
| No nation from the beginning of the world has ever 
» been successful, has ever achieved a noble end, which has 
‘) cut loose its ties from religion. When the Greek tragedian 
) put into the mouth of his actress, ‘‘By Zeus—if there is 
i stich a person,” the republic that Pericles had honored 
was ripe for its fall. When the Roman augurs smiled as 
4 they met each other across the altar, the republic was 
“ready for its Cesar. And, when the temples of religion 
/ gave way for the actress and the worship of the so-called 
“Goddess of Reason, the thriving French Republic, which 
» had risen on the rights of man, became the red terror that 
“|was to threaten the peace of all the world. And so I 
» trust that we shall emphasize more particularly the noun 
"rather than the adjective. ; 
| It has been the fortune of Massachusettsin the past,— 
jlet us trust it may be her good fortune in the present 
‘|(and you know one good-natured English satirist has said 
of us Yankees that we never can make a speech without 
“|praising ourselves or our country)—it has been the good 
‘/fortune of Massachusetts to furnish perhaps rather more 
\than her share to the literary and educational side of the 
‘development of the great American Republic. It was 


i 
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my good fortune a few months ago to stand by the’ side 
of the governor of New York at the dedication of twelve 
tablets in the Temple of Fame in the University of New 
York on those beautiful heights above the Hudson. Of 
the twelve representative Americans to whom. those 
bronze tablets were dedicated, five came from other 
States, seven came from the single Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Not a single one of those seven names 
was the name of a great soldier: not a single one of those 
seven names was the name of a great admiral Only one 
of those seven names was the name of the great statesman: 
six of the seven names were of those who had earned 
international laurels as poets, as scientists, as educators, 
as promoters not of the material, but of the ideal, of the 
lofty thought which makes a nation not rich, but great in 
the truest sense of greatness. By the promotion of such 
ideals, by the inspiration of an honest and sincere religion, 
and the respect for every other man’s sincere convictions 
in religion does any country go forward, and can we hope 
to make the ‘‘Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world,”” an accomplished fact. For, when man once 
learns to lose his respect for the fatherhood of God, his 
respect for the brotherhood of man grows lesser and 
lesser. And, if we can but keep true to our ideals, keep 
true to the lofty thought of all the nations and all the 
ages that have led men upward and onward, we shall 
realize that progress of which Emerson spoke: ‘‘When 
the cannon is aimed by ideas, when men of religious con- 
victions are behind it, when men die for what they live 
for and the mainspring which works daily urges them to 
hazard all, then the cannon echoes this conception with 
the voice of a man, and the rifle seconds the cannon and 


the fowling-piece the rifle, and the women make the 


cartridges, and all shoot at one mark; then gods join in the 
conflict, then poets are born and the better code of laws 
at last proclaims the victory.” 


The PRESIDENT.—It has been a peculiar privilege to 
welcome here so large and distinguished a delegation from 
Great Britain and Ireland. And it is on such occasions 
as this that for us Americans the word of the poet is 
fulfilled and 

“Our English blood its rights reclaim; 
In vain the sea its barriers rears, 
Our pride is fed on England’s fame; 
Ours are her triumphs and her tears, ' 
And ours her length of glorious years.” 
I am going to ask for a few words of greeting from the 
leader of the English delegation, the president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, Sir William 
Bowring. [Appleuse; ‘‘God save the King,” played by 
the orchestra.] 


REMARKS OF SIR WILLIAM BOWRING, BART., PRESI- 
DENT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


I have the honor, sir, as you have said, to represent the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. The aims 
and the objects of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association are precisely the same as those of your Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and I think you will all agree 
that those aims and those objects are worthy of both in- 
stitutions. We, the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, can claimr a more extended sphere, very large as 
your sphere is; but we have a larger population and we 
have a larger territory to look after, and we have a great 
and a noble work todo. But, sir, here we are, and we are 
proud to be here. We here are aliens, but we almost 
smile at the idea of being foreigners. We hear our own 
language spoken, we hear our own ideals, if I might call 
them so, idealized, and we are very much and very happily 
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at home. We have received a bounteous welcome, and we 
have met many, many, many dear friends. 

Boston is a historic city as far as we are concerned. 
It has taught our country many great lessons. You will 
all remember an incident in the tea trade that happened 
in Boston. That, ladies and gentlemen, lighted a flame 
the effects of which were not confined to your_country, 
but was one of the greatest blessings that ever was con- 
ferred on Great Britain. Great Britain is the great colo- 
nizing country of the world. But for Boston it would not 
have taken on those duties in the way it has done. And 
I would like to call to your recollection the latest example 
of the brilliancy,—I am eulogistic, you see,—the brilliancy 
of British colonization. You will all have read of the 
fearful and horrible war which was conducted in South 
Africa, and I and many with me were in danger for op- 
posing that war, and thinking it unjust and unrighteous. 
The latest example of the lesson that was taught us by 
you in Boston is that we met our enemies, and we gave 
them constitutional government and self-freedom. And, 
sir, that was a noble thing for Great Britain todo. Ido 
not know whether you have heard in your country, but 
there is an incident which seems to me very touching. 
Recently an enormous diamond was found in South Africa, 
the biggest diamond in the world. ‘The premier of the 
Transvaal government is Gen. Botha, one of the most 
brilliant generals that conducted the war against Great 
Britain. He conceived the idea that the Transvaal gov- 
ernment should purchase that diamond and give it to the 
King of England, to be placed in England’s crown. Now, 
Mr. President, in my opinion the action of giving to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State responsible govern- 


ment was a more brilliant ornament in the crown of Great - 


Britain than the biggest diamond in the world. 

Mr. President, this is the third Congress that I have 
been privileged to attend. I think I have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you at.two previously. The one was in 
the historic country of Holland, with an ancient history, 
a picturesque people and a picturesque country. We had 
very fine experiences there. We believe that that con- 
ference did a vast amount of good. The next confer- 
ence was held in Geneva. I always look upon Geneva 
as the Mecca of Middle Age religious freedom. We hada 
very good time, as your president knows, in Geneva. But 
a very singular circumstance happened there. One of 
our sessions was held in the very room that was occupied 
by the delegates who were to arbitrate on, I think, the 
first great international arbitration that has occurred in the 
world. That was the arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain in reference to the Alabama 
Claims. That was an action on the part of these two great 
states which was creditable to both. It is past history 
now, but the record of that arbitration lives on in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Now, this Conference comes to the modern Mecca of 
religious freedom. We come to Boston, the historic city 
of Boston, the home of Channing, the home of Theodore 
Parker, Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and many 
other men and women of saintly lives, who have departed 
from us, but who, in my country and in all Europe, are 
household words to all of us. Mr. President, there are 
living men that we worship also. I was present last 
night at one of the vastest and grandest meetings that I 
have had the pleasure,—and I am not inexperienced in 
attending public meetings,—that I ever had the oppor- 
tunity of attending. And, sir, I listened to the words of 
the Right Rey. Dr. Hale. Vou will notice I call him Right 
Reverend. He may not think it is exactly the proper 
title because you know our right reverends have been ob- 
structionists to reform for centuries. And what a meet- 
ing it was last night! It was an inspiring meeting, a meet- 
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ing that I am sure will do a vast amount of good to our > 
cause and to liberal religion. I do not think there is | 
another city in the whole world where you could produce 
so large an audience composed of free religious thinkers 
as we had last evening. 

And then we had another remarkable man there. We 
had—and I was delighted to hear him, I have read a 
good deal about him—Dr. Booker Washington on the 
great problem,—and I, think you all admit it is a great 
problem, which will take all the statesmanship and all the — 
sympathy and a!l the talent that you can bring to bear ~ 
upon it. I hope we that listened to him all put up a _ 
devout prayer that he and his colleagues may long live 
to solve the most difficult problem that is before you. I 
think, Mr. President, that he is well named. He is called 
Washington. Now I remember there was another Wash- 
ington who was called the Father of his Country. Now, 
is it not possible that this man may live in history as the 
father of his race ? 

I have occupied too much of your time, and I have not 
at all commenced the subject that I ought to have com~ 
menced at the very first. I am here as a delegate from 
Great Britain, and I have many companions here, and we 
are delighted with our visit. I venture to say that this 
visit to Boston will live in our memories as long as we are 
permitted to live. We thank you most heartily for your 
kind reception. 

Sir William Bowring’s address was followed by greet- 
ings from Prof. Pfleiderer, Prof. Jean Réville, Prof. Mey- 
boom, Prof. Montet, and President S. C. K. Rutman of 
Ceylon, some of whom addressed the audience in their 
own tongue. 


The Protestantenverein of Germany. 


BY REV. MAX FISCHER, D.D., OF BERLIN, GERMANY. 


I greet this meeting with a sincerely religious, Prot- - 
estant greeting, as a delegate of the German Protestan- 
tenverein, or Protestant Association, which is much 
honored and gratified by your invitation to send a rep- 
resentative to this great and significant Congress. It is 
with deep emotion that I stand before this assembly 
to-day, in the consciousness of a sacred fellowship with 
it. The more complete harmony of religious communion 
we may enjoy within a narrower or denominational — 
circle does not incapacitate us from believing that all the 
religious utterances which come from humanity are ~ 
supported and dominated by a great fundamental unity. 

For what is the value of our religion if it be not to — 
make us quick to respond to every symptom of religious 
life, to every thought born of the Holy Spirit, and if it — 
be not an impelling force in our religious culture? And 
this I take to be the meaning of the community of feeling 
we enjoy here to-day, that, however deeply any religious — 
type may have differentiated itself from other religious 
types in the process of growth, yet it is rooted deep in 
the common ground of man’s religious nature, in which ~ 
the Divine Spirit is ever manifesting itself. Each one ~ 
of us, therefore, should strive to realize, under special 
national conditions, the universal religious idea. 7 

In this spirit I greet you all. I offer a truly Protestant 
greeting to all the Christians who may be in sympathy 
with us, since we all profess the gospel originating in 
Jesus, which is the source of our belief in the salvation 
of mankind, through the ‘‘love of God shed abroad in 
our hearts,” so that out of our overflowing peace with 
God the all-perfecting joy of a child of God may fill 
our hearts. 
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_ And thus I greet you in the name of German Protestant- 
ism, our common father. 

Now permit me to say a few words about the German 
_ Protestant Association. : 
_ When in the syllabus accompanying the circular of 
of 1864 Pius IX. anathematized modern culture, German 
MeProtestantism was horrified to see that the pope had 
many sympathizers within the Protestant Church, 
however much this sympathy was veiled. It almost 
seemed as if there was an envious desire, in certain circles, 
| to be able to do likewise, to be able to brush aside the 
) modern demand for increased opportunities of instruc. 
_ tion,—demands made without reference to the Church, 
rather in opposition to it. At about the same time 
| Daniel Schenkel’s book on Jesus appeared. It was 
) violently attacked by the orthodox party, anathemas 
) were pronounced against a science which dared to make 
| the most sacred mysteries of the Church an object of in- 
» vestigation, not resting satisfied with the reasonable 
» explanation of the creeds, but daring to put historical 
| investigation in the place of a devout interpretation 
» of the fundamental facts of Christianity. No wonder 
#) indignation was aroused. A hierarchy has ever stran- 
+ gled science, even within the Protestant Church, which 
= in its beginnings had worked hand in hand with the 

» highest thought of the age. 

- But a theology conformed to a hierarchy is not com- 
' patible with theological science, obeying its own laws and 
} applying its own methods to the investigation of his- 
} torical and philosophical data. A hierarchy and its 
} theology in Protestantism are ‘‘the leaven of the Pharisees 
» and Scribes,’ and must be rejected from the Reformed 
| Church. 

- Symptoms of this evil spirit manifested themselves 
} in the introduction of old liturgies, old books for re- 
+) ligious instruction in North and South Germany. Prot- 
estantism awoke in the nation of the Reformation. 
1 Those who felt themselves cramped and threatened in 
* the Protestant Church had their eyes opened to the 
» Romish danger. They now saw what losses the Church 
* had sustained, how she was surrounded with enmity 
) and contempt; they became aware how rudely shaken 
+ had been the religious foundation upon which a higher 
ie culture had once rested; indeed a higher culture now 
+ existed independently of the Church. She had doggedly 
' closed her doors to the modern spirit, had met it with 
suspicion, instead of enriching herself and enlarging 
» her boundaries and permeating it with her own deep piety. 
It was in this hour that the German Protestant Associa- 


©) National Church for the nation. 

‘| ‘The German Protestant Association is founded by 
‘i those German Protestants who, on the basis of the 
A Christian gospel, desire a renewal of the Protestant 
| Church in the spirit of freedom and in harmony with 
I the general culture of our modern time.” 

/ With this declaration the German Protestant Associa- 
el tion unfurled its banner, when it met for its first Congress 
“| (Protestantentag) on the 7th and 8th of June, 1865, 
|at Eisenach, at the foot of the Wartburg. The very 
‘names of the men who had the leadership during the 
» proceedings of those days are symbols of Christian piety. 
and love of freedom to the German nation at large. 
‘| Bluntschli, the well-known statesman, occupied the 
| presidential chair: Richard Rothe and Carl Schwartz, 
‘liberal theologians, along with MHoltzendorf, professor 
‘of jurisprudence, were among the’ speakers. They 


“| represented the towns of Heidelberg, Gotha, and Berlin. . 


\|The future of the Protestant Church in the modern 
‘world, the freedom of Protestant pulpit teaching, the 
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defences against an ever-encroaching Romanism,—these 
were the subjects of deliberation. In fact, Protestant 
Christianity, by virtue of its spirit of freedom, and as 
opposed to every form of clerical domination, was the 
motive-power that founded the association, and to this 
day it remains at once our binding duty and the ideal 
we serve. 

The Protestant Association has a new development 
of Protestantism in view, when faith will no longer 
bring forth churchly works, but will do God’s work in 
the world; when the affairs of life will no longer be 
regulated from the standpoint of a supernatural and 
superhistorical revelation, but be permeated by the 
spirit of truth and love. Such a faith cannot be tied 
down.to supernatural dogmas, but pledges itself in 
immediate, unreserved abandonment to God, according 
to the dictates of conscience and reason. This is the 
‘freedom of the children of God.” The essential mission 
of the Protestant Association is to foster this free 
religious spirit in the church of our country, and this 
source of creative energy will yet lift Protestantism 
to a higher realization of its own inherent principles. 

At the time of its formation the German Protestant 
Association spread quickly all over Germany and took 
root everywhere. 

Certain already existing societies in Germany, formed 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, with a view 
to protecting and completing the fusion between two 
branches of the Reformed Church (the Lutheran and 
the Swiss Reformed) joined the Protestant Association 
as branches and worked under its name. Congresses 
held every two or three years in different parts of Ger-: 
many bear witness to the character of its service, to its 
constant forward movement, and the ever-developing 
nature of its ideas. ‘The clearest testimony to its effi- 
ciency, however, was borne by the increasing enmity 
of the orthodox clergy and church governments. ‘This 
enmity took the form of persecution and the deposition 
of liberal clergymen, who were members of the Protestant 
Association. 

The German Protestant Association must carry on this 
struggle. It will continue to work out the idea of con- 
gregational self-government within the larger organiza- 
tions of presbytery and synod. The Association has 
been zealous in dealing with all practical questions affect- 
ing the religious and social welfare of the nation as a 
whole, as well as of individuals. It has stirred interest 
in those basic questions of public morality upon which 
society and the State rest. It has also displayed great 
energy during the past ten years, especially at its Con- 
gresses in Berlin, Hamburg, Wiesbaden, etc., in ‘defend- 
ing the Church’s freedom of teaching in relation to 
scientific theology, with its correlatives, of perfect 
veracity and frankness in the pulpit and school-room. 
For we are convinced that in these days the important 
matter is to enlighten and reassure the mind of our 
time concerning the truth of religion and the sincerity 
of those who, as preachers and teachers, have it in their 
especial keeping. 

Allow me to enlarge upon these remarks that, with 
this reservation, for what I- shall say I alone am re- 
sponsible, and that our society is not to be committed 
by the affirmation of one of its individual members. 
Fifty years ago your countryman, Theodore Parker, 
said of Germany, with respect to the sovereignty it 
accorded to ideas: ‘‘Freedom of thought is allowed: more 
than that, it is encouraged by the State. Not so freedom 
of speech, still less freedom of action resulting therefrom. 
The State expects, and, in a measure, endows, research, © 
but forbids the resultant reform of old, worn-out tra- 
ditions.” 
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This is not the place to show you in how far this state 
of things has improved amongst us in the political and 
social spheres. On the other hand I must confess that, 
with respect to ecclesiastical institutions, more especially 
in Prussia, Parker’s criticism is but too true at the present 
time. Freedom of teaching and of belief are upheld in 
theory, but any attempt to translate them into action 
meets with active opposition. ‘The faculties of theology 
at all the German state-supported universities practise 
unhindered freedom of investigation and the evolution 
of thought, but the pulpit is muzzled. There the ancient 
creeds must be upheld. Everywhere the nation reads 
and knows that the old traditions have broken down 
before historical science, but the worshipping congrega- 
tions must be kept in the dark. Anything like a joyous, 
trustful reconstruction of Christian Protestant teaching 
in the light of the modern results of natural and historical 
science is frowned upon by church authorities. Hence 
the German Protestant Association is bending all its 
energies to the attainment of this freedom and veracity 
of mind within the National Church in accordance with 
the general culture and in sight of our time. It is a 
vital question for the highly instructed German nation 
to answer. If it succeeds, we shall witness a new religious 
birth of Protestantism, which will leaven our congrega- 
tional life and permeate and secure to the whole nation 
its highest thought, the highest products of its culture. 

The immense difficulty of this task does not absolve 
us from the duty of striving to fulfil it, remembering 
that we only ‘‘know in part.” But let us take comfort 
in the thought that truth thus gained in the evolutionary 
process cf religious thought can no more perish than 
the falsehood of our present religious expression can be 
saved. Let us only be sure not to retard the progress 
of truth by clinging to antiquated forms, instead of 
serving the good cause of unwearied research and en- 
deavor. 

Shortly, to sum up what seems to me the most urgent 
reform of the moment: We must liberate the religious 
consciousness of the present generation from the out- 
worn Christology of the Church, and clear the way for a 
return to the primitive belief in God, as held by Jesus 
himself. Salvation will then no longer be attained 
through the mediation of a God-man or a human being 
with divine functions and powers. Salvation will come 
through the consciousness of the indwelling presence of 
God in the human soul, whose ethica! realization in 
thought and life is in itself salvation. 

Frequent use has been made of this freedom in pulpit 
teaching in the National Protestant Church of Russia, 
more particularly in recent times. This has frequently 
led to conflicts between individual preachers and church 
authorities. The old and orthodox school looks upon 
itself as the only legitimate representative of the Church, 
because it stands for the dogmas of the Church. It 
denies the right of a liberal clergyman to preach and of 
a liberal congregation to choose a man of their own 
way of thinking. The judgments of the Supreme Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, even when they did not go the length of 
depriving a clergyman of his charge, and where they 
sought other legal grounds for vetoing an appointment, 
nevertheless plainly showed that they were on the side 
of orthodoxy. 

The question has often enough been raised by the 
enetnies of liberal theology and some of its friends: 
Why remain in a church with which you do not agree 
and which does not recognize your right as‘a° member? 
Why not step out of the churchTand found a new and 
free church for yourselves? This question of church 
independence is one which will always be conditioned 
and decided by the peculiar circumstances and history 
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of the country in which the question arises, and it cannot 
be answered either way, apart from the concrete cir-_ 
cumstances under which it arose. But the general 
question may be asked: Do secession and the growth 
of sects promote the truly Protestant ideal of the freedom 
of the religious personality? Does such a state of things 
insure progress in religious culture? Freedom for the 
Church is no guarantee of freedom in the Church. Sep- 
aratist groups that have originated, not in the wide 
inspiration of the Christian idea, but from the longing 
to satisfy some need not met in the larger Church, run 
great danger of developing a more rigid despotism over 
individual religious personality. Of course individuals 
may always escape from such a tyranny; but what 
about the majority that suffers the pressure uncon- 
sciously? More than this, they may fanatically put 
pressure on themselves and others, to the great injury 
of all religious personality. And what about religious 
progress? I cannot see that it lies in the direction of 
a multiplication of separatist groups in religion. As a 
matter of fact, most of the existing sects are funded 
upon orthodox dogmas, or they practise a species of 
church discipline and require a certain measure of con- 
formity on the part of their members. On the other 
hand, a national church does not necessarily imply 
uniformity in every particular of religious and ethical 
belief. The Episcopal Church of England is a case 
in point, in which opposites are held together by a com- 
mon bond. In my opinion the very friction caused in 
the Church is a means of progress in religious truth. 
Moreover, a national church is the best organization 
possible, for bringing religious ideas before the masses 
of the population. The German Protestant Associa- — 
tion is at any rate quite assured of its right and its 
duty to prosecute its work of religious liberalization 
within the pale of the National Church of Germany, and 
it has no motive for relinquishing this position. 

Our German Protestant population consciously and 
unconsciously adheres to the National Church of the — 
Reformation, while by instinct it remains faithful to 
Christianity as part and parcel of its national existence. 
But notice here a distinction. The German Protestant 
Church is the church of the nation, not the church of the 
State. To those at a distance these terms might seem_ 
identical, and victims of state encroachments on religious 
life might be tempted to consider them as such. But 
the Protestant Church of Germany has means and 
powers within it which are capable of overcoming and 
defying hierarchical and Byzantine pretensions. The 
recognition of the Church by the State is not the essential 
feature on which it founds, nor are the ecclesiastical 
functions exercised by the sovereign of the land an _ 
appendage of his political power. The National Church 
has an undoubted legal right to resist any encroachments _ 
upon its religious life, which its bond with the civil 
power may bring about. It is here that the German 
Protestant Association begins its work. Callous to the 
reproaches of orthodoxy as to the illegitimacy of our 
position within a national church, we cling to our in- 
heritance on historical, legal, and Protestant grounds. 
Here we know ourself within a sphere of national religious 
life, which has grown historically, and it is our sacred 
duty to labor for the future of this church in the direction _ 
of our ideal of religious freedom. Our German national 


churches can and must become the nurseries and strong- 


holds of a new Protestant piety, the Spirit of our Re- 
formers will revive and ally itself with the humanitarian 
ideal of our greatest poets and philosophers. On the — 
other hand, this soaring tendency of the German mind — 
will be balanced by the newly awakened and disciplined 
capacity to realize ideals in the various spheres of social — 
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and ethical life of our nation. Then we may realize 
the Divine Presence within us and be able to SaVien Lt 
is my meat and drink to do the will of him that sent me,” 
_ and to fulfil my work. 
_ The apostle Paul had an apocalyptic vision of the 
_ moment of entry into eternity, when even the Son shall 
bow down before him who had put all things under his 
feet, ‘‘that God may be all in all.” We do not need to 
B await any such catastrophe. We know Christ does not 
|} govern us from the heavens, nor does he unite himself 
| only by duly appointed sacraments with the believing 
» soul. We know that the Christ of God is generated 
| within the religious spirit of man, and it is in the con- 
_ viction that in him is realized the true ideal of humanity 
a that we joyfully declare, ‘‘God, all in all,” 
a 
i 


st 
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Liberal Religion in Romance Switzerland. 
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BY REV. E. ROCHAT OF GENEVA. 
|The three cantons of Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchatel, 
| although united by a common vernacular—the French 
| language—and forming, from a political point of view, 
b but a single unit, have, none the less, each its own pe- 
) culiar character and temperament. Because, in former 
} times, the people of these three cantons accepted the 
| Reformation almost unanimously, it does not necessarily 
» follow that they have welcomed with equal enthusi- 
, asm and sympathy this more recent reform which goes 
) by the name of Liberal Protestantism. 
| Individualism, which is one of the characteristics of 
* Protestantism, has had time, since the Reformation, 
) to affirm itself and expand, and this perhaps explains 
| why Liberal Protestantism, which appears to us as a 
+ logical consequence of the movement inaugurated by the 
* Reformation, has not been seized upon and accepted 
» by the mass of the Protestant population. 
___A clear view of the religious conditions existing in 
» Romance Switzerland necessitates a consideration of 
_ each of the three named cantons by itself. 
_ In Geneva the need for emancipation with regard to 
' the doctrines of Calvin asserted itself, in the seventeenth 
century, in the face of the authorities of the Calvinistic 
régime. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
_ struggle between the two tendencies became sharper and 
“) ended in the establishment, in opposition to the faculty 
| of theology at the old university, of a school of theology 
| which was to represent and maintain orthodoxy. 
‘| The year 1873 saw the official advent of Liberal Protes- 
7 tantism in the Church of Geneva. ‘This transformation 
») was not accomplished without much struggle and strife. 
: But, after an unhappy period of agitation and bitterness, 
4 the storm finally subsided, Liberal Protestantism having 
) demanded and obtained its place in the body of the 
+) National Church of Geneva. 
In the period of reconciliation that followed, Liberal 
| Protestantism, in changing the critical attitude necessi- 
); tated by the circumstances of its days of struggle for 
‘) one of affirmation and positiveness, gained to its side 
‘| many new friends. Among a certain class, however, 
| the movement was discredited, owing to its early con- 
nection with the radical political party. Many of its 
*) early friends, also, now lapsed into a state of indiffer- 
») ence, sighing for-the battles of former years,—the heroic 
» age of the movement. 
: However, orthodoxy can no longer maintain its old 
sig positions. It has been vanquished by the critical method. 
'| Whether Liberal Protestantism can exist as a party 
»)is a question which we do not take it upon ourselves to 
“janswer. Neither is it possible to say whether the National 
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Church of Geneva, under the conditions consequent upon 
its recent disestablishment, can continue to maintain 
itself as a free church. But we dare to hope so. 

If we have entered with some detail into the circum- 
stances surrounding Liberal Protestantism in Geneva, 
it is for the reason that here alone, in all Romance Swit- 
zerland, is the movement organized. . 

The movement of Liberal Protestantism in Neuchatel 
and Vaud, so promising in its beginnings, has come to 
nothing. It was a fire of straw. Nevertheless, it may 
be said, in a general way, that in the academical and theo- 
logical faculties and in the National Church the critical, 
historical—in short, scientific—method prevails to-day 
in the teaching of the professors; and thus the new theol- 
ogy is filtered little by little into the pastoral body. 
Krom this movement has resulted a transformation in 
the preaching and attitude of the pastors. Also, ortho- 
dox believers, in the traditional sense of the term, are 
very few. The majority of the pastors have taken a 
middle position, but one which is neither very clear nor 
very logical. After having been stimulated to form 
personal, independent convictions, some pastors fall 
behind on to borders of orthodoxy, always for the same 
reason,—because this seems to them the simplest and 
easiest thing to do. Orthodoxy is a pillow of indolence 
which has for some a very strong attraction. 

However, we have good reason to rejoice in the progress 
realized. We must have patience. The ideas so dear 
to us will doubtless win their way, and future generations, 
in accepting them, will experience, perhaps, some grati- 
tude toward the workers of the early days, by whom 
these ideas were defended and propagated. 


The Liberal Religious Movement in Norway and Denmark. 


BY THEO. BERG, COPENHAGEN, 


My Danish brethren have enjoined me to bring you their 
loving brotherly greeting and heartfelt thanks for all 
you have been and are to us. I have been asked to tell 
you something about the liberal religious movement in 
our country, and its neighbor and near and dear relative, 
Norway, which country, unfortunately, is not represented 
at this Congress. I shall, as we say, ‘‘use the broad 
brush,” trying to give you a general impression of the 
situation, avoiding details, which, worked at haphazard 
into a sketch like this, tend to misconceptions. 

I am sorry that Mr. Haugerud, the Unitarian minister 
at Christiania, has been prevented from coming. Having 
lived fourteen years in the United States and being at 
this moment the moving force amongst the Norwegian 
Unitarians, he, more than any other man, would have 
made intelligible to you the circumstances under which 
our Norwegian brethren are living and working. 

Great literary names are woven into the history of the 
liberal religious movement in Norway. At the beginning , 
of last century one of the greatest poets of Norway,— 
I doubt if I may not say of Scandinavia,—Wergeland, 
held and professed in all his writings Unitarian views. 
He was fearless, downright, and reckless, and accordingly 
in his time met with more resistance and condemnation 
than sympathy and appreciation; but his influence on 
his people was great and abiding. 

Close upon Wergeland followed.Bjérnson, at the pres- 
ent day Norway’s greatest poet, the thorough-going 
idealist, the undaunted vindicator of liberty, religious 
as well as political. He is an old man now, but still in 
full vigor, as warm-hearted and as liberal-minded as a 
youth of twenty. Any form of orthodoxy is hateful to 
him, and any attempt at spiritual subjugation will make 
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him rise in wrathful, chivalrous opposition. The spiritual 
as well as political life of Norway bears the mark of these 
two great and faithful servants to the cause of liberty. 

Their names have, however, never been associated 
directly with that of Unitarianism. When the history 
of Unitarianism in Norway shall be written, it is two 
other names that will be mentioned first, Tambs Lyche 
and Kristofer Janson. Of the two, that of Kristofer 
Janson is the best known. His education for the Estab- 
lished Church, his position as a minister, and, primarily, 
his great literary and oratorical gifts secured for him a 
notoriety which never fell to the lot of Tambs Lyche, 
though both were equally devoted to the cause of relig- 
ious liberty and the Unitarian faith, and its fearless 
pioneers in their country. 

Both men first came in contact with Unitarianism in 
the United States. Kristofer Janson worked there for 
years, founding and serving Unitarian congregations, 
their highly appreciated minister. Both embraced this 
form of Christianity with strong and deep-rooted devo- 
tion ani enthusiasm. Tambs Lyche was the first to re- 
turn to his native country, and with all the strength, the 
skill, the unselfishness of a fine character, and a bright 
intellect he strove by word and pen to spread the views 
and ideas so precious to himself amongst his country- 
men. He never spared himself, but, full of hope and 
cheer, it may be said that he worked himself to death in 
afew years. His work bore fruit, and was carried on by 
Kristofer Janson, who in 1893 founded the first Nor- 
wegian—in fact, the first Scandinavian-Unitarian con- 
gregation at Christiania. Regular Sunday services were 
held, attended at times by four or five hundred men and 
women. Lectures were delivered by him throughout all 
Norway, and even in Sweden and Denmark he became 
a well-known and appreciated lecturer and preacher. 
Through his many publications—novels and poems as 
well as religious and social treatises—his views have been 
spread all over Scandinavia. Many are those in Den- 
mark, as well as in Norway, who mourn that his failing 
health and advanced age have compelled his partial 
retirement from public life. 

His successor as minister to the Christiania congrega- 
tion is Herman Haugerud, a young man who got his 
theological education at the Meadville Theological School, 
and for more than ten years served as minister to Uni- 
tarian congregations in different places in the United 
States. From his experience amongst them he brought 
with him to Christiania fresh, invigorating ideas, and, 
thanks to his energy, his eloquence and zeal, the work 
there begun by the two other men has greatly prospered 
under his guidance. All kinds of associations and in- 
stitutions, such as young people’s clubs, Sunday-schools, 
singing classes, etc., have sprung up in his congregation, 
and his audience is rapidly and steadily increasing. 

Concerning the professed Unitarians in Norway— 
those who have left the National, the Established Church 
. —it may be said that they form a thriving, zealous com- 
munity, bravely taking their part in the spreading of 
what to them seems the true Christianity, faithfully 
working for the realization of that kingdom of God of 
which Jesus spoke. But, besides this, in Norway, as 
everywhere else, the Established Church—in this case 
the Lutheran—is, so to speak, saturated with Unitarian- 
ism. Opponents as well as adherents of this form of 
Christianity acknowledge this, no one trying to cover up 
the fact. To-day the name of a young minister of the 
Established Church, Carl Konow, is on the lips of every 
man in the Scandinavian countries. He seems to hold 
Unitarian views on all the essential points of Christianity. 
His,conception of the birth and resurrection of Jesus, 
his ideas about the atonement and sacraments, are purely 
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Unitarian, and in some lectures delivered by him at Ber- 
gen last year he has openly and clearly stated them, 
Seven members of his congregation complained about this _ 
to his bishop, and, though more than three hundred men 
and women protested against this complaint, the bishop 
and church authorities have done what was in their 
power to make him give up his pulpit. In Norway a 
minister of the Church can be deprived of his pulpit only 
by a decision of the law courts. Pastor Konow flatly 
refused to comply with the wishes of the church au- — 
thorities, stating it as his firm conviction that he would 
thereby injure the Church and the cause of truth. It is 
at this moment uncertain whether the -authorities will 
appeal to the law courts, the liberal party in the Church 
being strong and even a great part of its orthodox clergy 
and laity being adverse to go to law about questions so 
purely spiritual. The case in all its details, especially © 
Pastor Konow’s views and standpoint, is full of interest; 
but time to-day will not allow me to enter more fully upon 
it. I must now pass from Norway to my own country, © 
Denmark. | 
Let me begin by saying that you cannot speak of Danish ~ 
Unitarians in the same sense as you can speak of Nor- 
wegian, English, American, or Hungarian Unitarians. 
In these countries the Unitarians form a separate body. — 
They are men and women who have left the Established — 
Church to form free and independent churches of their — 
own. Nothing of the kind has yet been done in Denmark. — 
It is true that some hundreds of men and women, holding — 
Unitarian views, about eight years ago founded an asso- © 
ciation called by the somewhat misguiding name, Det ~ 
fri Kirkesamfund—the free church association. It is 
true that this association holds regular Sunday services, — 


-and has chosen for a preacher a man, Uffe Birkedal, — 


whose views conform as closely as possible with those of — 
the leading Unitarians in Great Britain and United States — 
of the present day. It is true that its committee consists 
of professed Unitarians. It is true that at this moment © 
it is looked upon by the general public, and looks upon — 
itself, as an organization of Unitarians. But, according ~ 
to its statutes, the sole aim of the association is ‘‘to 
spread free religious knowledge, and to work for the con- ~ 
tinuation of the Protestant movement inaugurated by 
Martin Luther,” and at this present moment almost all — 
its members are members of the Established Church,— ~ 
‘‘the People’s Church,” as it is called in Denmark. i 
I may perhaps try to make the situation comprehen- 
sible to you by telling you that all which is required of — 
you as a member of this Established or People’s Church ~ 
is that you should be baptized according to the orthodox V3 
Iutheran baptismal formula. No subscription to, no 
verbal confession whatever of, any creed is required of — 
any lay member of the Church. If a certificate can be © 
produced, stating that you have been baptized by a — 
minister in the Church, you are compelled to pay church — 
rates, and are entitled to the use of the church build-— 
ings and the administrations of its ministers until you~ 
shall either have sent into your parish clergyman notice — 
that you desire to leave the Church or have formally — 
entered another religious body—Roman Catholic, Metho- — 
dist, Jewish,—legally acknowledged by the State as a 
independent church. In consequence of this leniency on — 
the part of the Church the people as a whole—according 
to the last census 97 per cent. of the population—belongs — 
to the Established Church. i 
Now those Unitarian men and women who eight years 
ago united in an association were then, as I have said, ~ 
with one or two exceptions, members of the Established 
Church, and after some very brief vacillation they made 
up their mind to remain so, and, rather than leave them 


People’s Church and form a separate religious body, to 
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‘remain in it, openly professing their faith, and laboring 
_ with all their might for a reformation of this Church, so 
_ that its Unitarian members might in future be enabled to 
range themselves within its pale in free congregations 
in full accordance with their religious convictions. 
____ This surely must seem natural and, I hope and trust, 
_ tight to you. To remain part of the Church into which 
_ it has been born is, and ought surely to be, the heart’s 
i desire of any religious movement. The disadvantages 
| of forming denominations and sects, the advantage of 
| living under the old roof as part of the whole flock, are 
| so self-evident that I should only waste your time by 
| pointing them out. Better strive to unite on the points 
___whereon you agree than to separate on the points of dis- 
| agreement. The great question in this case is this: Is 
_ it possible, is there any chance whatever, that the Danish 
| Church be so reformed that Unitarians can honestly and 
/ openly live inside its walls? We believe so, or we would 
_ not stay to labor for it. 
| _In the ranks of ortliodoxy there is a great, vigorous, 
_ liberal party, consisting of men who are at least as anxious 
_ as we are that this reformation should be accomplished. 
They argue in this way: All that the Grundlov (the con- 
_ stitution) says about the Established Church—the church 
_ supported and governed by the people and the king—is 
| that it is Evangelical-Lutheran. No definition of these 
_ words is given. Now, whatever they mean on paper, it 
is a recognized fact that in reality this Church has always 
contained, and at times almost consisted of, men who 
held Unitarian views. Badly disguised Unitarianism 


| has been preached, and is to-day preached, from many. 


At the present time more than ever be- 
fore Unitarian views are being propagated throughout 
| the whole country by translations of the German modern 
g theological works and by men, lay and ecclesiastical, 
who have been influenced by these. We could not, even 
_ if we would,—the liberal orthodox party argues,—expel 
7 these heretics from the People’s Church. All we could 
6 accomplish if we tried would be the exclusion of a handful 
: of honest, sincere, religious men and women, while we 
* should keep amongst us all the hypocritical and in- 
5 different infidels. But, even if we could by main force 
+» cleanse the Church of Unitarians, hidden as weil as pro- 
fessed, we would not try. We could not conscientiously 
use the arm of the civil power against purely spiritual oppo- 
nents. Believing it, as we do, to be well and beneficial 
| for the people that it should uphold and support a com- 
__ mon national institution for religious education and edi- 
ia fication, we want the Established Church preserved, but 
a at the same time we maintain that an Established, a 
2 State Church is mainly a civic institution which must 
4 not be mistaken for a missionary station. The State 
"must scrupulously avoid all spiritual guardianship over 
i its citizens. Its Church must at all times be made wide 
) enough for the bulk of the people to live inside its pale, 
» in freedom and honesty. 

According to the present constitution, which we be- 
1) lieve the people unwilling to alter, the church is Evan- 
4 gelical-Lutheran. Roman Catholics are excluded. Men 
+ with Methodist, Adventist, and Quaker views have left 
it to form legally recognized religious associations of their 
+ own, but these Unitarians have stuck, and still stick, to 
% it. They have formed part and parcel of it as long as it 
| has existed, and cannot now be expelled. Would it not 
be best for us as for them, for the Church itself and the 
people at large, that this should be officially acknowledged, 
| that we should give these words ‘‘Evangelical-Lutheran”’ 
a spiritual, not a literal interpretation? Would not the 
“) Church be more in accordance with the spirit of Martin 
| JLther, more honest, stronger, and purer, if it allowed, 
| yea, encouraged, them to range themselves within its 


| of its pulpits. 
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walls in accordance with their convictions? Let us"make 
of this national institution which we call our People’s 
Church a real Protestant church, where each man has a 
right and a duty to read and honestly interpret the Bible 
by his own light, a national church of which any Danish 
man, woman, or child, professing him or herself a disciple 
of Christ and a Protestant, may be a member,—a temple 
with open doors and warm welcome for the sons of the 
land. 

Now this party, this*programme for a church organi- 
zation, dates more than seventy years back. I cannot 
here mention the great liberal men who have fought for it. 
Grundtvig, the great towering, religious genius of the last 
century in our country, was—himself a convinced Trini- 
tarian—the originator of it; and foremost amongst its 
dauntless champions stands the father of our minister, 
Pastor Birkedal, an orthodox minister in the Established 
Church, but a fearless vindicator of spiritual freedom. 
Slowly, step by step, this party has led the National 
Church toward this glorious goal, always having the 
bishops and bulk of the clergy against them, generally 
supported by the people. Though the conservative of 
to-day acknowledges that the steps taken in former days 
toward greater liberty, greater tolerance inside the 
Church, have been beneficial for the orthodox party as 
well as for the Church as a whole, he still looks at proposed 
liberal measures with fear and distrust, and every con- 
cession has to be wrested from him. 

Now when our Det fri Kirkesamfund demand was made 
that the Unitarian members of the Church be entitled to 
unite in free congregations, free so far as control of creeds 


“and dogmas, rituals and preaching, are concerned, but 


still members of the main body, gathering strength and 
succor from it, infusing new blood into its veins, a new 
combatant entered upon the arena. Hitherto the ‘‘here- 
tic,’ the ‘‘infidel,’’ had held his peace, kept in the back- 
ground, quietly profiting by any liberal measures adopted 
by the clergy and orthodox laity. The question whether 
the State could dispense with creeds and confessions in its 
Church—make it through and through Protestant—had 
mainly been a theoretical question, a question of prin- 
ciples. Now at a stroke it became a dire wrestling about 
facts. What shall be done with these men and women, 
legally members of the Church, openly professed Unita- 
rians, demanding a reformation of their country’s Church 
—the Church supported in part by themselves—which 
will enable them to live honestly inside it? This question 
rapidly rose to the surface, and in a few years became the 
pivot on which the whole church policy turned. Men and 
women who had never concerned themselves about church 
affairs, hearing about the Unitarian question, are now 
seeking information about it, and in their minds are 
weighing the old creed and dogmas, the old interpre- 
tation of the Bible and its teachings, with the views and 
conceptions held by Christian Unitarians to-day, and are 
trying to form an opinion for themselves. 

Two great.advantages have then been attained by our . 
decision to remain in the Church —- 

First, the knowledge of the Unitarian faith and views is 
spreading in ways far broader and all-embracing than 
would have been the case if we, instead of standing up for 
a reformation of the Church, had quietly left it in order to 
form a new and small denomination. 

Secondly,—and this is by far the greatest gain,—the 
new proposal that the Unitarian members of the Church 
should be allowed to form congregations of their own, that 
Unitarianism should be openly and legally preached along- 
side with Trinitarianism in the Established Church, has 
undoubtedly greatly augmented religious interest, zeal, 
and sincerity in the Church. Hitherto many devout men 
and women have dozed away, comfortably convinced that 
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creeds and dogmas were the concern of the authorities. 
You might conform to them or differ from them, but the 
State through its officials would see to it that the gospel 
was interpreted uniformly all through its churches ac- 
cording to the laws of the country. Now they hear of a 
new proposal, that the State should lay the Bible on the 
table, open to the interpretation of every man and woman 
according to their own light and conscience. ‘They hear 
that it might come to this, that the State should say 
through its own Church, ‘‘Read and choose for yourself.”’ 
Men and women are awakening to the feeling of more per- 
sonal responsibility in spirittual matters, they are rising, 
they are uniting to make a manly, faithful stand for their 
religious conviction, whatever it may be. 

Surely, this isa great gain. So, even if we do not win 
our point, even if we be at last compelled in the interest 
of truth and honesty to leave the old Church, we shall 
feel that we have not labored in vain. 

Of the missionary work done by us I can speak quite 
briefly. It is carried on by very much the same means 
and in the same way as in England, Norway, and other 
countries. We hold regular Sunday services in Copen- 
hagen and in Aarhus in Jutland, fairly well attended 
in both places. Through our postal mission and our 
two periodicals, and through tracts and books, transla- 
tions and original works, by meetings held at different 
times and places, by words written and spoken wherever 
a hearing may be had, we strive to propagate our views. 
Much zeal is here exhibited, and in this work we are in- 
debted to our English brethren for invaluable help and 
assistance, material as well as spiritual. Compared to 


our brethren in other lands, we fall sadly short and feel ° 


very humble and insignificant in this respect; but we are 
doing our work cheerfully and hopefully, sustained by the 
~ blessed conviction that, placed where we are, under the 
given circumstances, we have been intrusted with a 
special mission,—that of standing up bravely for the reali- 
zation of the ideal Christian community, the Catholic 
Protestant Church. 


Conditions and Outlook of Liberal Religions in Holland. 


BY PROF. H. Y. GROENEWEGEN, D.D., OF LEYDEN, 
HOLLAND. 


It is impossible to survey at a glance the present con- 
ditions of the liberal religious movement in Holland. 
They are rather complicated. But I will tell you some- 
thing about our work and our struggle which might be of 
interest to you. At first-sight, and seen from the outside, 
our circumstances do not seem very favorable. ‘There is 
going on in our country a very powerful so-called ‘‘Chris- 
tian Action.’’ That action is the consequence of a mon- 
strous political alliance, which came about several years 
ago, between Calvinists and Roman Catholics. Nobody 
_ will be ingenuous enough to think that it is the kingdom 
of heaven which suddenly made brethren of enemies hat- 
ing and cursing each other for centuries. Only the very 
worldly kingdom of politics bound them together. Itisa 
Christianity not of one common holy spirit, but of common 
aversion to liberal principles and aims. It is a Chris- 
tianity of, for the greater part, worldly interests; for in- 
stance, some appetite for treasury-pap, for the so-called 
Christian schools and free universities. It is a Chris- 
tianity, as we call it, of the polls. 

The Christian character is said to be found in the be- 
lief in a particular revelation of God. J need not say that 
this supernatural revelation is not the same, and that it 
has not the same content for these coalescing parties. So 
it cannot prevent many serious differences in practical 
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policy; for instance, the questions of capital punishment, — 
‘Christian’? papers, however, written 


by orthodox ministers and priests, become more and more 


atheisin. 


+| 


vaccination, etc. 


authoritative interpreters of the revelation in matters of 
government. Every one who joins the coalition is held to 
be a Christian. Every one who does not is suspected of 
living outside the Christian sphere. So our people have 
become divided into ‘‘Christians” and ‘‘paganists.” Lib- 
eral religious thinkers and workers, of course, are said to 
be infected with paganism, and therefore are to be 
shunned like wolves in sheep’s clothing. And liberal 
politics, because it is the enemy of all church supremacy 
in political and social life, is paganism itself. ‘This sad 
mistake, not to say this offensive untruth, is bewildering 
about half our nation. 
every denomination are systematically aroused to war 
against the supposed haters of God and religion, Christ 
and the Church. This ‘‘Christian” policy has been a 
success at the polls. We have indeed, since a few years, 


a liberal government with a very small majority. But 


the next elections, I am afraid, will give us again the 
supremacy of clericalism and confessionalism. And it is 
not to be foreseen what effect this will have on several of 
our public institutions, most of all on the theological 
studies at the universities. 

It is a striking fact that our liberal religious movement 
has but very little influence in this political struggle. 
There is a fundamental aversion among us to any religious 
political action. But very few of our ministers appear 
in political meetings, except the Christian socialists. 
Among the liberal daily papers there are some of rather 
sympathetic spirit. Others show a great indifference for 
religious interests. But nearly all of them shrink from 
touching religious subjects and maintain a cold neutrality. 
In the House of Commons only a few liberal members are 
religiously inclined, and they seldom bear witness to their 
religious principles. 
acterizes us. There is no common opinion about several 
questions among us. All the varieties of the liberal po- 
litical party can be found among our religious liberals. 
There are religious conservatives, radicals, and socialists 
among us. We are a hardly distinguishable subdivision 
of the general liberalism. And very many of the mem- 


bers of that party, alas! are rather indifferent to religion 


or even anti-religious. 

But I trust that in this respect the tide is on the turn. 
Our nation does not like clericalism and confessionalism 
as much as it seems to, yet our national spirit is a religious 
one, and most of the people distrust movements which 
shock their deepest and dearest convictions. Liberalism, 
however, is often identified with theoretical and prac- 


tical materialism. Many of the teachers in our public — 


schools, high and lower, are propagators of a rather banal 
Antipathy and prejudice have estranged a 
great many well-educated people from any church con- 
nection. A great number does not obtain any religious 
instruction at all. Therude ignorance and, in consequence, 
indifference of many people about the Bible, religion, and 
the church, isa shame. Seen from this side, the reaction 


may be a favorable thing. Every defeat of liberalism 


is in revenge of its neglect of its own religious concerns. 
If liberalism for a long time remains powerless in political 
and social life, it is because it has created the mistaken 
impression that its spirit and principles are hostile to 
religion and higher morality. It will only reconquer the 
heart of our nation if it becomes again, as it was some fifty 
years ago, a party the political and social life of which is 
founded not only on science and elevated not only by art, 
but by a powerful religious belief and high moral con- 
sciousness. As long as it overlooks the depth of our inner 
life, where we touch the Eternal Spirit ruling over all, 
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So it is not very obvious what char- — 
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liberalism does not deserve to rule over our external life 
_ and practical relations. That is what the history of to- 
day teaches us. 

_ Itis, however, an arduous task which is given us in the 
present situation. Spiritual life is awake and intense 
_ enough, but the liberal religious movement has acquired 
_ neither the place nor the influence it ought to have. 
, Among our most important artists, poets, and prose writers 


) there are many who do not hesitate to express their re- 


_ ligious thoughts and feelings, and most of these are far 
| from any orthodoxy. But very few show sympathy with 
| us, strive after nearer relations with our ministers and 
| scholars, or appear in our churches, even when our best 
_ preachers, who are artists in their way, are in the pulpit. 
| This is partly a matter of fashion, partly caused by preju- 
) dice andignorance. But perhaps it would change if there 
again appeared among us a real poet who should express 
with striking beauty what we think, feel, and aim after. 
And, as for the scientific side of spiritual life, science was 
from the beginning the most powerful force of our move- 
“ment. Soitisstillto-day. Was this an advantage or an 
injury? At all events it was a danger. Science can 


} purify the seed of religious belief, but it can also abolish it, 


} and it can never sow it or grow it. Many of our scholars 
; seem to forget that the science of religion is not more im- 
} portant than religion itself. And what practical value 
has the science of religion if living piety cannot give a 
scientific expression to the free, developed belief of to-day? 
We need more and more a philosophy of religion which 
does not avoid the metaphysical problems. For the effect 
of our historical and critical researches we cannot be 
thankful enough. The old dogmatism is as a time-worn 
rock in the current of science. Pieces break off every 
) day. Many fancy themselves established on immovable 
2 stone, and to-morrow they are caught by the floating 
waves, vainly trying to hold to the rock with nerveless 
hands. Most of the so-called orthodox are forced to 
make an irresolute compromise between the traditional 
5 dogmas and scientific disclosures. Lately two ministers 
} of the Dutch Reformed Church in The Hague were brave 
? and upright enough to give in their sermons some critical 
considerations of Bible words, but the discussion they 
} roused in their own and orthodox circles was not whether 
? such heretical opinions could be tolerated in the Church, 
but whether it was prudent to bring theology to the con- 
gregationfrom the pulpit. A great number of their follow- 

ers, however, still calling themselves orthodox, attend, 
| with interest, their services. Noconfessionalism is proof 
4 against truth and liberty. Therefore, though it is likely 
} that conservatism and so-called orthodoxy in the Nationaf 
Church will secure an increasing power in church govern- 
/ ment and in many congregations, the more than three 
) hundred liberal ministers in Holland may be of good 
courage. The influence of our spirit and principles is 
diffused much more widely than we know. And the 
main thing is not the victory of our name and party, but 
the free evolution of religious thought and life. 

Among the internal phenomena of our religious move- 
ment two things seem to be very significant. First, 
there is growing up a better insight into the value of 
historical feeling for the common religious life. Thirty 


4) years ago many liberals thought that there was no longer 


+) reason for the existence of the smaller religious bodies 
)} which had become, as a whole, liberal, such as the Re- 


*) monstrant Brotherhood or the Mennonite Society in 


most of its congregations. Their ideal was to form free 
» congregations everywhere without uniting with the his- 
torical churches of any denomination, and to make our 
- Dutch Protestantenbond, or ‘‘Protestant Union,” an asso- 
ciation which is composed of men of all sects, the new 
organization of all religious liberals. This proved a 
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failure. It was short-sighted to overlook that those 
historical bodies have their own character and have had 
an honorable past. They have their proper place in the 
spiritual life of our people, and fulfilled during centuries 
their proper task in the struggle for religious evolution. 
How could a brand-new organization, without past or 
place in the people’s history, created for the uses of to- 
day, take their place? Love and respect for bodies which 
have done so much and suffered for the sake of freedom 
in Christian thought and life opposed themselves to this 
idea. And this love was not a narrow spirit of sectarian- 
ism, but it was the vivid consciousness of an historical 
reality which ought not to give place to the vagueness of 
an unpractical idealism. 

There is no better power for realizing ideas and prin- 
ciples than a true affection for the concrete bodies that 
have incorporated them. An agglomeration of liberals 
of every denomination has neither past nor future. I 
think this is felt end experienced in perhaps all circles 
of sympathizers which are not affiliated with the old 
liberal religious bodies. Most of the sections of our 
Protestantenbond in Holland are really separate organiza- 
tions of liberal members of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
trying to secure the ascendency of their principles in 
their own beloved congregations. In other places, where 
the liberals no longer had any hopes, they went over to- 
gether to another sect, forming new Remonstrant or Men- 
nonite congregations, most of which are very flourish- 
ing. Only in Amsterdam is there a free, independent 
congregation alongside the other liberal organizations. 
It is the centre of a vigorous spiritual life, owing to its 
leader, Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz. But it is as clear as it is 
promising that love for the old National Church is in- 
creasing among its liberal members and ministers. Its 
old friends are joining closer together to promote their 
principles within their Church. They form nowadays 
provincial unions in order to give support to the poorer 
congregations. 

It would be fortunate if an intolerant orthodoxy could 
be bridled. For it behaves as if there were no liberal 
members in the Church. In Amsterdam the last liberal 
minister in the National, or Dutch Reformed, Church 
has been replaced by an orthodox one. No wonder that 
the number of liberal members decreases every year. 
But, wherever they can, they ought to maintain them- 
selves courageously. Only where the situation is quite 
hopeless they would do better to found new congrega- 
tions. If they lose all their love for the old powerful 
Church which the greater part of the people belongs to, 
they will also lose many opportunities to enter with their 
principles into the life of the people. 

Concerning the smaller liberal denominations in Hol- 
land the more their members love their history, charac- 
ter, and peculiar mission, the more their congregations 
will flourish and will increase in the future. They need 
not be unfriendly toward nor jealous of each other. 
They should rather be conscious that they are working 
together for a common aim. Co-operation is most pros- 
perous in free self-reliance. Our International Con- 
gresses are an eloquent proof of this. Even so it is the 
task of our Protestantenbond to increase the conscious- 
ness of a common aim and of fraternal feeling among 
brethren living and working each in his own house, and 
to unite them in works of common interest which. cannot 
be performed by the separate churches and congrega- 
tions. And there is surely something to be done in that 
great workshop called the world! 

The other thing which characterizes our inner religious 
life is the striving after what, perhaps, is to be called a 
more religious religion. We have been long enough a 
theologizing and moralizing part of Christianity. Now 
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we are, I think, sufficiently sure that the Bible¥is not a ~ 


literally inspired revelation, that the traditional dogmas 
are but a very defective expression of religious truth, 
and that the evolution of religion is leading men away 
from the old opinions. The moral side of our religious 
consciousness has also been long enough put in the front. 
But we need to become assured again what we may be- 
lieve as the evidence of things not seen, the substance of 
things hoped for, as a trust in things to strive after. 
Among our preachers those are the most loved who are 
not only the best orators, but also utter most clearly 
and resolutely their purely religious convictions, and 
whose personal piety is felt as the touch of a life which 
kindles life. Many people have got tired of theological, 
Biblical, historical, and moral questions. They want 
to adore, to trust, to obey, to love their God. They want 
the pure religion of the gospel. If we do not give it 
simply, clearly, and warmly, fresh from the heart to the 
heart, people will be seeking elsewhere, partly in the 
fantastic and mystic congregations of Theosophy and 
Spiritism, partly in the confusing speculations of Hegel’s 
philosophy, which gives a new interpretation to the old 
dogmatic terms. And the longing for a new religious- 
moral activity goes astray in socialism. Most of our 
Christian socialists are full of warm religious feeling. 
But, the more stress they lay on social reform, the greater 
danger that they will bring more religious people to social- 
ism than socialists to religion. 

It is, however, felt in all classes that the best evolu- 
tion of religion is not to be found in theologically- 
purified opinions, but in the one thing needful,—that 
we at last become true religious beings, children of God. 
I hope and trust this requirement is not a threat, but a 
promise. 


The Crisis in the Catholic Church. 


BY ABBE A. HOUTIN, OF PARIS. 


When one reads a manual of history, one sees that 
anxieties of conscience, theological discussions, politico- 
theological rivalries, have always disturbed the heart 
of man. At times the struggle is particularly poignant 
and radical: then an ancient form of religion disappears 
before a new faith, destined to supplant it perhaps com- 
pletely. The Christian world is at present, in my opinion, 
in one of these particularly critical periods. Among 
individuals the best-informed, among the peoples the 
most civilized, who, by their birth or history are those 
adhering to the teaching of Jesus, the religious idea, the 
religious sentiment, have entered into a crisis extremely 
grave. The Church of Rome, despite its strictly au- 
thoritative constitution, has not escaped any more than 
the other churches, wherever the theories of a free exam- 
ination have been vigorously applied. 

A priest of this Church, I desire to picture to you the 
particular manner in which she experiences this crisis. 
You are already well informed, no doubt, on this matter; 
but, exact as your information may be, I hope to make 
it more precise and complete on some points, as one on 
the inside should be able to do for those outside the 
Church. Need I add that no one loved his Church more 
than I; that no one experienced more sorrowfully than 
I its afflictions, or sought to acquaint himself more exactly 
with them, in order to aid in remedying them according 
to his ability, to the fullest degree possible ? 

The Catholics for whom the traditional orthodox 
teaching no longer suffices, those who, as a consequence 
of their historic and philosophical studies, desire that 
the ecclesiastical authority accord them more liberty of 
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thought and religious conduct, may be separated into 
three classes. 


The first comprises those Catholics, comparatively - 
orthodox, who believe in the foundation of the Church | 


by Christ, the second person in the Trinity, incarnated 
in aman. ‘They agree that the pope is the head of the 
Church, as the successor of Peter, to whom Jesus is 
reported to have said (to him and, in his person, to his 
successors), Thou art Peter (Petros), and on this rock 


(petra) will I build my church. But, though they are» 
convinced that the authority of the Roman Church is > 
legitimate, they allow that this authority has been 


sometimes exercised by ignorant, incapable, and vicious 
men. ‘They hold that there exist in the Church grievous 
and superannuated customs, which it is necessary to 
reform, and opinions wrongly founded or erroneous, 
which need to be modified. One point they have es- 
pecially at heart. They do not like the interference of 
the spiritual power in temporal questions. They dis- 
avow the Inquisition. The Syllabus of Pius IX. appears 
to them a manifestation badly made and inopportune. 
If the adaptation of the old Church to the new social and 
political order particularly occupies them, in the do- 
main of science, they show themselves imbued with the 
same liberal principles. 
for scholars and savants. They willingly recall the story 
of Galileo in order to impart to theologians a wise dis- 
cretion. They admit the inspiration of the Bible, but 
would confine it to questions of faith and morals. Despite 
the prohibitions of the pope, they do not hesitate to 
declare that, as it concerns other matters, the Holy 
Scriptures may contain errors. Finally, just as they 


They demand more latitude | 


hold that in political affairs the time for absolutism — 


and the coup d’état is passed, so they desire that questions 
of conscience be solved by reason, by persuasion, and not 
by the hurling of anathemas and by excommunication. 
The second group is better informed concerning the 
conclusions of historical science. It knows more exactly 
what was the teaching of Christ. Jesus believed that 
the coming of the Messianic Kingdom was close at hand, 
and consequently he did not found any church. Neither 
did he dream of identifying himself with the eternal 


God. He believed himself to be man, and it was only — 


as the consequence of equivocations and misunderstand- 
ings that the disciples of his disciples adored him as God. | 
Many Catholics admit these conclusions. They have 


* 


solved the fundamental problem of the personality of — 
Jesus and reject the mythology of Christianity. At the — 


ebottom they are Deists, whom one may call, because of — 


their attachment for certain traditions, Christian Deists. — 


With other Catholics, finally, this is our third group, 
the surrender of ancient beliefs is still more extreme. 


Many among the members of this Congress may not — 
understand very well the Catholic mind, not knowing, — 


perhaps, that one of the greatest and most frequent temp- 


2 


tations which assail the faithful of the Roman Church — 


is that of all or nothing. A God has established upon 


the earth an infallible Vicar and founded a visible Church, — 


outside of which there is no salvation, or else the anguish 


> 


and sufferings to which man is abandoned prove that ~ 
no superior being exists, for a superior being would have — 


pity on him. As God has not founded the Church, ~ 
Deism — 
is a mythological residuum. With the personality of God — 
there disappears also the thesis of the immortality of © 


neither instituted the papacy, he does not exist. 


F 


} 


the soul—a myth and an impossibility—and of free will 


—an illusion. 


all that. Our civilization has been founded on these 
beliefs. We have in our blood ineffaceable traces of 
them, which will still, although in a less degree, affect 


To these ancient terms there is no cor 
responding ontological reality. But our fathers believed — 
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our remote descendants. We ought not, therefore, we 
cannot break with this past. It is necessary for us to let 
_ fall very softly these dead ideas or to transport them with 
precaution into that convenient repository, the history 
of religions. Looking forward to a scientific era, those 
who form this third class‘ call themselves Catholics,— 
positivist Catholics, atheistic Catholics, if you will. 
These, then, are the three principal categories of those 
| who call themselves at present indiscriminately ‘‘liberal 
| Catholics,” ‘“‘modern Catholics,” and ‘‘progressive Catho- 
| lies” (les Catholiques libéraux, les Catholiques modernistes, 
| les Catholiques progressistes). In reality, it is only the 
( first group which truly merits this name. Logically 
} and according to the historical sense of words, the two 
) other groups are not Catholic, are not even Christian. 
They are such only through policy, and attach them- 
/ selves to Catholicism by means of a symbolical inter- 
| pretation more ingenious than well-founded. 
_ ‘That the true liberal Catholics are consistent in remain- 
“ing in the Church ought, it seems to me, to be accorded. 
Since they believe in the divine institution of the papacy, 
_ they ought not to separate themselves from either. Ac- 
cording to their own theories, aJl reform, in order to be 
legitimate and efficacious, can only take place by author- 
} ity and with its consent. They therefore beseech the 
7 papacy to be willing to modernize itself, and they await 
the issue. 

It is more difficult to understand why the Deists or the 
atheists should desire to continue to make an external 
; profession of Catholicism. But it is a fact. There are 
+ many among them doubtlessly partisans of the axiom, 
“‘A man of probity does not change his religion.’’ Others 
| may equally think that the form of religion which no 
1 longer inspires them is still excellent for-the masses of the 
_ people, and that it is not advisable to destroy it. It may 
* also be that ecclesiastics who have lost their faith retain 
: their livings. Others remain in order to proselyte, in 


es ee ee 


) order to work more conveniently in liberalizing their 
co-religionists. Others, finally, go so far as to cherish the 
¥ idea of alienating the Church itself, of secularizing it. 
| The Deists wish to make it a deistic church. The atheists 
, would transform it into a society for moral culture, the 
- guardian of duty, of the moral ideal which humanity 
¢ pursues in its endeavors for what is good, and which it 
= expresses, they tell us, under the symbols of God and 
| Immortality. 
U 


All these Catholics work, speak, and write in order to 
assure the triumph of their ideas. But the one and the 
4 other, even the more moderate, are compelled to use great 
“| precautions in order not to offend the religious conserv- 
ri ative authorities, and in order not to repel their timid 
» co-religionists, whom they wish to gain to their cause. 
> Such is the extraordinary variety of subtleties which 
4 characterize modern or progressive Catholicism. The 
“| unsophisticated reader is lost in it. - He cannot under- 
stand these writings of which the one appears Catholic 
' without being Christian, while the others are Christian 
+ without being Catholic: some again express pantheistic, 
+ monistic, agnostic ideas in an orthodox form of words, 
+ according to the procedure called by these innovators 
“the reinterpretation of formularies.’’ 

Thanks to their prudence, these tactics have much suc- 
cess. The spread of the conclusions of history, and the 
impossibility of to-day grasping dogmas framed under 


a 


rise to a great crisis of faith in the Catholic world. Those 
who undergo this crisis are led into this progressist litera- 
ture, which has now followers in all countries. Their most 
-| moderate prototype has for his pseudonym ‘‘Giovanni 
| Selva,” and his sponsor, the Italian Senator Fogazzaro, 
says that his true name is Legion. ‘‘He lives, thinks, and 
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works in France, in England, in Germany, in America as 
well as in Italy. He wears the priestly garb and the 
uniform of the soldier, as well as the coat of the civilian. 
He shows himself at the universities, he hides himself in 
the seminaries. He fights in the press, he prays in the 
inmost recesses of the monastery. He almost no more 
preaches sermons,-but he holds conferences. He is exegete 
and historian, theologian and scholar, journalist and poet. 
He does not always write. He is at times only an im- 
passioned reader, only a believer as also a thinker.’ He is 
a republican, he is a royalist, he is a Christian democrat, 
he is simply a liberal” (‘‘Les Idées Religieuses de Gio- 
vanni Selva,” dans Demazn, no. du 8 février, 1907). 

As you know, the ecclesiastic authority is vividly 
alarmed at the extent and depth of this crisis. 

One can divide the existing hierarchy of the Church into 
two sorts of prelates, the sincere and the politic. 

The sincere take no account of the mortal wounds which 
history has inflicted on their theology. They believe that 
an orthodox faith has been committed to them as a sacred 
deposit, and that the gates of hell will never prevail 
against them. ‘They also refuse to consent to any doc- 
trinal change. 

The politicians in the Church know how criticism has 
undermined the ancient beliefs and what danger confronts 
the Church. Certain among them—these are the minor- 
ity—say: ‘‘The Church is wrong: she is dying. Let us 
end her with honor. Let us give our mother a becoming 
funeral. Let her dogmas pass away; let us keep her spirit _ 
of charity, of devotion, of sacrifice.’’ The others say: 
“Tt must be that criticism is the truth, and that truth is 
assured the final victory. But to confess the truth would 
be our immediate death. To a suicide we prefer a slow 
natural death. We will close our eyes and ears to the 
truth.” 

The présent pope is not only a sincere man, but alsoa 
simple-minded one. He accepts the traditions of the 
Church much more than do the ordinary orthodox theo- 
logians. In order to give an idea of his mentality, it is 
without doubt sufficient for me to tell you that he has 
defended the legend of the Santa Casa; 1.e., he believes 
that the house in which took place the conception of 
Jesus was transported by angels to Italy. Also Pius X. 
does not comprehend why and how the Catholic faith of 
the Middle Ages could be changed. 

After having multiplied his warnings, complaints, and 
threats, he has declared, in his allocution of the 17th of 
April, 1907, the innovators to be rebels. ‘‘Rebels are 
such as profess, and repeat under subtle forms, mon- 
strous errors concerning evolution, concerning dogma, 
concerning a return to the pure gospel,—that is to say, to 
the gospels purified as they tell us, of the explications of 
theology, of the definitions of Councils, of the maxims of 
asceticism,—concerning the emancipation of the Church 
according to their new manner, without being in revolt, 
to end that they be not expelled; . . . finally, concerning the 
adaptation to the present time in all, in the manner of 
speaking, writing, and preaching, of a charity without 
faith, very indulgent toward unbelievers, but which opens 
to all the way of eternal destruction.” 

‘All these errors, and a thousand similar ones, they 
make popular in treatises, in reviews, in books of devo- 
tion, and even in romances; they envelop them with 
certain equivocal terms, with certain nebulous formulas, 
in order to contrive a pretext, always on the defensive, 
of such a kind as not to incur open condemnation, and 
meanwhile to catch the unwary in their web.” 

The pope has also taken energetic action. By virtue 
of measures which he has secretly or publicly taken, 
Father Tyrrell, the ex-Jesuit, has not said mass for nine- 
teen months past, Abbé Loisy for eleven months, Abbé 
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Murri for six months. Thus have been deprived of their 
priestly functions in England the greatest philosophical 
apologist of the Church, in France its greatest historical 
apologist, in Italy the apostle who aims to reconcile the 
Church and democracy. Later, on the 4th of July last, 
Pius X. has hurled by the Inquisition a new Syllabus 
condemning nearly all the conclusions of the religious 
sciences. 

Finally, in an encyclical issued in the present month, 
he has repeated the same condemnations. The out- 
come will be either to excommunicate at once a great num- 
ber of heretics, and thereby provoke much trouble in the 
Church, or to tolerate the innovators who will continue 
their formidable propaganda quickly. 

In any way, however, the pope may decide, he has before 
him something which he will not be able to arrest. This 
is the popularization of history. With this penetration 
of historic knowledge among the people the present crisis 
will become unceasingly more radical and more terrible. 

The Church of Rome has surmounted great crises: 
that of the fifteenth century, when, as a result of the 
Renaissance, Reason reasserted itself against the legends 
of the Middle Ages; that of Deism in the eighteenth 
century, when, after the awakening of the sciences, Reason 
began to know the laws of the universe. But these 
crises took place among a small élite. Orthodox Chris- 
tianity was still very powerful. It was able to dominate 
Reason, as yet poorly armed. At the present day the 
. solutions of the problems of Jesus are very clear, and those 
Roman institutions, the Index and the Inquisition, can 
no longer shackle the liberty of the press. Sapped in its 
historical bases, the Roman Church will, like other ortho- 
doxies less marked, be obliged to become a small sect or 
to adapt herself to new religious conceptions. 

But can the Roman Church thus adapt herself? The 
Church which declares herself infallible, which imposes as 
dogmas so many historical errors, which utters her 
anathema on all attempts at a new interpretation,—the 
Church of Rome, is she not petrified? Can any one hope 
for another line of conduct on the part of the popes of the 
future? There have been learned popes, tolerant popes, 
even sceptical popes. What attitude have they taken 
toward the truth? What attitude have they taken 
toward charity, and especially toward the important 
question of the reunion of Christianity? As a ‘great 
historian has said, ‘‘It is not always the same pope, but 
it is always the same papacy.” 

But confronting the papacy are no longer the humble, 
respectful, timid men of former times. The new genera- 
tion is, above all, logic and fond sincerity. In response 
to the refusal of the Papacy we hear to-day in France the 
outcry of the modern spirit: ‘‘The Church does not admit 
that she is mistaken, she does not retreat from a false 
opinion. ‘To those who demonstrate her in error she re- 
sponds with an anathema. Rather than extend a hand to 
justice she embraces Fatality. For this no mercy will 
be shown her, and she will drink to the brim the chalice 
of her stupidities and her adulteries.”’ 

O sons and heritors of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century! You see beginning in this Church of Rome, 
which condemned your fathers without listening to them, 
—you see beginning, I repeat, a religious struggle better 
informed and more radical than that of Wickliffe, of John 
Huss, of Iuther, and of Calvin. ~Great is the sorrow 
and distress of us who see crashing down upon us the 
ancient and venerable dome under which we had believed 
we might safely remain. For you, who have never con- 
sidered Rome as the whole Church and have held her 
action to be often only a tyrannical nppression,—for you 
there, is nothing surprising in our destruction, our suffer- 
ings, and the struggles which we must encounter. Your 
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fathers and you, even you, have kuown the same vicis- . 
situdes, and in the sweat of your brow and the tears of © 
your heart have reconstructed for yourselves religious — 
shelters where you live in peace and full of energy for 
the service of God and of humanity. In our present 
anguish your experience remains our encouragement and 


our hope. 


Catholicism in Italy. 


BY REV. L. E. TONY ANDRE, D.D., FLORENCE, ITALY. 


L 


Italy is essentially a Catholic country. Out of the 
32,475,253 inhabitants enumerated at the census of 1901, 
31,539,863 declared themselves Catholics; that is, 97.12 
per cent. of the population. All told, there were only 
65,595 Protestants, 20,538 of whom were foreigners. 

But, if the number of Catholics is so imposing, it does 
not follow that they are all fervent and active in religious 
practice. It is a significant fact that at the time of this 
very census 795,276 persons were unwilling to say to 
what religion they belonged, and 36,092 declared they 
were of no religion. And how many others made a pro- 
fession of Catholicism merely as a matter of form! 

‘‘The Italians,” says Signor G. S. Gargano in the 
Marzocco, an important literary weekly paper published 
in Florence, ‘‘are not a religious people in the strict sense 
of the word. With us religion is, for the most part, 
either the outcome of habits contracted ever since child- 
hood... or it springs from the conviction that we may 
find in it a means of defence against those forces that 
tend to overthrow the established order of things. . 
There are but few to whom the sense of religion is a purely 
personal fact.... Religion, in Italy, is never disasso- 
ciated from what we ordinarily call clericalism, ... and 
clericalism has nothing to do with faith.” (No. 22, June 
2, 1907.) 

What are the causes of this indifference to religion 
that has become so marked in our time, or, should I not 
rather say, that has dared to declare itself so openly? 

There are several, and they affect all classes of society. 
In all countries, as well as in all denominations, many | 
reject religion because it prescribes their duties. But 
this cause of indifference is foreign to my subject. The 
same may be said of others of a like kind which IJ shall 
not mention further. I would here consider only those 
of upright conscience. Moreover, I shall limit myself 
to those causes that are peculiar to Italy, or which, while 
passing beyond its frontiers, are more strongly felt in 
the peninsula. : 

1. The first cause to be noted 1s a political one. From 
1849 to 1870 Italy fought for independence and unity 
with all the ardor that springs from a high sense of patri- 
otism. This great movement was led by men of religious 
mind. But the Church, altogether unwilling to renounce — 
her claim to temporal power, set herself in all her might 
against the national ideals. Nothing more was re- 
quired to alienate from her the hearts of all those who 
deemed, and rightly, too, that religion should conse- 
crate and encourage the love of one’s country. On the 
20th of September, 1870, the Italian armies entered 
Rome. The Vatican might then have yielded to the 
But 
the Vatican never disarmed. To the present day it 
persists in its ancient claims. And more than this, so 
that there shall be no mistaking its attitude, it has for- — 
bidden Catholics to take part in the elections and admin- 
istration of the country; for to do so would be to make 
themselves accomplices in the usurpation. And, if at 
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_ times the Vatican has suspended the non expedit, it has 
_ not been with a view to the advantage of Italy, it has 
_ been in the hope of securing victories for the clerical 
_ party who are adversaries of the government,—a proceed- 
ing certainly not calculated to gain friends for the Church. 
- _ 2. After having alienated the patriots from herself, the 
_ Church ahenated the proletariat. She began by withdraw- 
ing her interest in social questions. But, urged forward 
by the socialists, these questions succeeded in command- 
) ing attention. The Church then learned to fear social- 
ists, to fear their programme and their earlier success; 
and, in order to put a stop to the movement, she forbade 
Catholics to engage in social questions independently of 
her guidance. ‘‘Let no one undertake anything, either 
against or without the will of the bishop,’ wrote the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. The Congrégation des 
Affaires Extraordinaires went further: ‘‘Individuals, 
as well as society, before acting upon any decision what- 
ever, owe a full and entire obedience to the authority 
9 of the bishops” (Unita Cattolica, No. 50, March 1, 1907). 
| The proletariat saw that the Church intervened in order 
» to paralyze their efforts, not to bring about the triumph 
§ of justice. They drew aloof then from the priests and 
; allowed themselves to be borne away in the current of 
anti-religious doctrines. In the priest (anti-democrat) 
) they beheld a dangerous adversary, and in religion it- 
| self they saw an enemy that must be fought. 

3. The third cause is scientific. The Church dreads 
the free researches of the human mind, and disapproves 
& of such conclusions as do not agree with the old affir- 
§ mations which an impartial science has recognized as 
6 false. It is, above all, in the region of religious criticism 
® that the Church is intolerant. Now religious criticism 
5 touches upon a crowd of problems scientific in the strict 
& sense of the word, historical, psychological, etc. Learned 
m men of all kinds are shocked at the pretensions of the 
Vatican, and cannot do otherwise than forsake a doctrine 
@ coming from a Church that will not open her eyes, and 
§ that denies the right of a free examination, lest her own 
¥ system should be disturbed. It is but natural that one 
4 should mistrust those who fear the light and the inquiry 
i of proof. 
4. In the fourth place the Church is upbraided for her 
W incapacity to satisfy the aspirations of modern consciences, 
W when, tormented by doubt, they come to her asking for 
®@ light to restore their faith. The Church, faithful to the 
# apologetic method of the Middle Ages, does not perceive 
} that the arguments furnished by the scholastic are mean- 
| ingless at this day,—not only, indeed, neither persuad- 
# ing nor converting, but calling forth smiles, and estrang- 
) ing souls more and more from a religion which justifies 
4 and defends itself so poorly. 

) 5. A fifth cause of discredit is to be found in the nu- 
| merous and frequently gross superstitions upheld and 
4 propagated by the Church,—the worship of relics; minor 
§ devotions to the Virgin, under numerous titles; petitions 
‘to the less authentic saints, male and female, such as 
Saint Expedit and Saint Philomena; three and nine 
‘days’ devotions, religious festivals, centenaries, _ pil- 
) grimages, etc. This superstitious formalism disgusts all 
} those who feel within their souls the need of a close com- 
munion with God, and to whom it appears that the 
| clergy themselves are imbued with the superstitions they 
| uphold. ‘ 

) “The Church is ill,’ says Senator Fogazzaro in ‘‘The 
Saint.” ‘‘Four evil spirits have entered into her body, 
) there to make war with the Holy Ghost”’ (p. 336). They 
jare the spirit of falsehood (p. 336), the spirit of domina- 
| tion (p. 339), the spirit of avarice (p. 341), and the spirit 
fof immobility (p. 342). ‘“The Catholic Church, who 
{calls herself the,source of truth, sets herself to-day against 
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the search after truth when it affects her foundations, 
the sacred books, the formule of her dogmas, or her alleged 
infallibility. Tous this means she no longer has faith in 
herself. The Catholic Church, who calls herself the 
channel of life, to-day restrains and stifles all the youth- 
ful life within her, to-day she props up all that is tottering 
and aged within her. To us this means her death, re- 
mote, but inevitable, death. The Catholic Church, 
which proclaims the wish to renew all things in Christ, 
is hostile to us because we would contend with the enemies 
of Christ for the guidance of social progress. To us this, 
with many other things, means that she has Christ upon 
her lips, but not within her heart”’ (p. 290). 

This is why, day by day,-Catholics become more and 
more estranged from their Church. Many who still 
bear the name of Catholic have no longer any faith in the 
Church, and no longer practise Catholicism. 


Good and gifted men, moved at. this spectacle, are en- 
deavoring to lead their generation back to a religious life, 
either by urging reforms or in spreading abroad a re- 
awakening spirit in all the manifestations of modern 
life, that shall be in harmony with the spirit of modern 
times, hence the name Modernists which has been given 
them. 

Reformers there have always been in the Catholic . 
Church, although their pious desires have been quickly 
stifled. Some have wished to reform with the pope, 
some without the pope, and others im opposition to the 
pope. The Modernists come under the first category. 
They would have the pope adopt and decree the reforms 
they suggest. . 

Their immediate precursors, in Italy were Rosmini 
and Gioberti, two great reformers of the Catholic form 
of worship and hierarchy. 

The Modernists, however, have not all the same pro- 
gramme. Some are more radical, others more mystic: 
some have a clearly defined programme of reform, others 
simply desire to sow ideas in the minds of an intellectual 
élite of ecclesiastics and laymen,—that is to say, they wish 
to prepareopinion and awaitthe time when, asa result, they 
shall see the reforms take place naturally in the ordinary 
course of events. Some busy themselves with one special 
question,—e.g., the social question, or the rights of science, 
or the moral and mystic aspirations of the human soul,— 
others would attack all questions at one and the same 
time. I will say, further, that a number of aspirations 
are marked by a certain vagueness, and, indeed, one may 
note in them contradictions and some want of logic. 
But, however that may be, Modernism is a noble move- 
ment that has a claim upon all our attention and sym- 
pathy. Men who fight for a religious life and freedom 
of thought cannot but win the sympathy of us liberal 
and non-conforming Christians who have been called 
upon to make our sacrifices for the triumph of the free- 
dom of thought and free communion with our heavenly 
Father. 

If the variety of individual opinions is great, and if it 
is difficult to classify them, there are amongst them, how- 
ever, some that are more or less common to the majority 
of Modernists. These opinions I will endeavor to re- 
capitulate. 

Generally speaking, the Modernists naturally wish to 
remedy the evils from which the Church is suffering by 
removing the causes of discredit that I have enumerated. 
In other words, the Modernists wish to have a religion 
conformable to present needs and contemporary thought. 
Such was the desire of the Church in the Middle Ages, 
and she acted accordingly; and the methods which to- 
day are old at that time constituted a veritable progress, 
since they brought religion into harmony with the degree 
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of the nation’s culture. It would be sufficient now, say 
the Modernists, to take up and continue the work of the 
past, following the same principle of adaptation. 

I shall here note three kinds of Modernists -— 

(a) First, those who have in view political and social 
questions, scarcely at all disturbing themselves about 
‘dogmas and religious opinion. 

(6) Those especially interested in the search after truth 
through science and religious criticism. 

(c) The mystics who desire reforms more strictly 
religious and pertaining to the forms of worship. 

I would observe,. however, that this subdivision is 
somewhat artificial, for the same individuals fall some- 
times under two of these heads, sometimes even under 
all three. The most distinct of these classes is the first. 


II. 
POLITICO-SOCIAL MODERNISTS. 


In their attitude towards the state and society, what the 
Modernists demand is: the abandonment of the ‘‘Roman 
question”’; liberty to vote; the separation, if not of 
Church and State, at least of the interests of the Church 
and those of the State; and autonomy,—that is, free- 
dom to act in society without seeking counsel of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

1. I have put the ‘‘Roman question”’ first. "The Modern- 
ists will no longer hear of it. A bishop who was inter- 
viewed said to the representative of the Rassegna Nazion- 
ale (Nov. 16, 1904): ‘‘Temporal power is gone for- 
ever. It is buried. Do not let us disturb the tomb. 
It is wishing for the impossible to wish it even in a small 
degree, and whoever wishes for the impossible is a fool.” 

I do not know the name of the bishop interviewed, but 
Monsignor Bonomelli, bishop of Cremona, is of about the 
same opinion (Unita Cattolica, No. 62, March 15, 1907). 

I will not make further quotations. Innumerable 
articles advise the Church to accept what is accomplished, 
and to recognize without restriction the royal government 
of United Italy. 

2. The liberty of taking part wm. the elections and admin- 
istration of the country is less urgently insisted upon. 
Not that the Modernists are less desirous of it, but as 
numerous electors have formed the habit of doing with- 
out the permission of the ecclesiastical authority, and act 
as if the non expedit no longer existed. Besides the non 
expedit would disappear with the disappearance of the 
Roman question. 

3. With regard to recent events in France, the bishop 
of Cremona, of whom I have already spoken, has pro- 
nounced himself in favor of the separation of Church and 
State. Don Romolo Murri is of almost the same opinion, 
though he does not go so far. The principle of the Mod- 
ernists is, in fact, ‘‘to render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s”’; 
and what the Modernists desire above all is that the 
Church should no longer interfere with political questions, 
nor the State in ecclesiastical matters. 

4. Lastly, the Modernists demand autonomy. Cath- 
olics, they say, depend upon ecclesiastical authority with 
regard to dogma and ethics; but, as regards all that 
which is neither dogma nor ethics, they should be their 
own masters, free from the interference of either priest 
or bishop or pope. As citizens, then, Catholics may 
think, speak, and work independently of ecclesiastical 
authority, and engage, as seems good to them, in every- 
thing that concerns the civil, political, economic, and 
social life of the country. 

These are especially the claims of the ‘‘Christian 
Democrats.’”’ They are socialists: their programme and 
their claims are those of the proletariat with the excep- 
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| 
tion of one important point. The Italian socialists are 
atheists. The Christian Democrats remain Christians ; 
(Catholic) as their name indicates, and consequently. if | 
they speak to the proletariats of their rights, if they, , 
indeed, insist upon them, they also recall to them their - 
duties. For Christian democracy is animated by a spirit ; 
of order and equity, held’in spite of the confusion and | 
vagueness that still envelop many points. 

This movement, whose great apostle is Don Murri, the : 
Vatican endeavored to monopolize and direct at its own’ | 
pleasure. But the Christian Democrats claimed to be — 
free. Hence the conflict with the ecclesiastical authority | 
which disputes their right either to act or to bear the 
name of Christian if they do not submit to the bishop 
of the diocese. * 

But how are these many politico-social reforms to be 
brought about? ‘The Modernists are of opinion that there 
must first take place a transformation and a purification 
in the government and administration of the Church. 
The Church is too monarchical. She must abandon her — 
old system of coercion. Let her recognize episcopal 
autonomy, the right of laymen to religious initiative and 
activity. More than all, she should make better choice 
of her priests, not choosing priests trained to submission, 
but upright and moral priests, conversant with the 
needs and aspirations of modern society. ’ Lastly, in 
order to remove causes tending to a conflict with Italy, 
the number of foreign cardinals must be increased, while — 
that of Italian cardinals is as much diminished. To do | 
away with the crushing numerical preponderance of the © 
Italian cardinals is the only meaus of rendering the Holy 
See independent of local circumstances. Not to mention 
that foreign cardinals are more favorable to progress 


than the Italian cardinals. 


IL. 
SCIENTIFIC MODERNISTS. 


Let us now pass on to the second class of Modernists, 
those who are theologians or learned men, who demand 
the recognition of the rights of science in the realm of 
religion as in all other realms. / 

They desire, firstly, to assert this right in Bubhcal — 
criticism. ‘‘The Bible, they say, should be studied in 
the same manner as all other sacred and profane books © 
of antiquity” (‘‘A Pio X.,” p. 11). Regarding the New 
Testament, here is a statement of the manner of criti- — 
cising taken from an anonymous brochure, ‘‘Letter to — 
Pius X.,’’ which appeared four months ago: ‘‘The re- 
ligion of Israel belongs to us but indirectly. To-day we | 
are Christians and our civilization is Christian; but, 
before becoming Christians, we belonged to the Greco- 
Roman civilization, and, if Christianity is the fulfilment 
of the religion of Israel, it had, however, in order to — 
become our religion, to transform itself by assimilating ~ 
Oriental civilization, and becoming Greco-Roman. Asa 
result of this, after we have accepted the Old Testament, — 
there still remains a great work to be done. Not only — 
must all the books of the New Testament be submitted ~ 
to criticism, but the relation they bear to the books of — 
the Old Testament and to the Greco-Roman civilization — 
must be studied. Only then shall we be able to com-_ 
prehend what was originally the spirit of the Christian — 
civilization, what were its primitive and authentic ele- F 
ments, what those that were borrowed from the religion — 
of Israel, and those that were due to the Greek civili- © 
zation” -«(ASPiIO, Sota Dear). x 

But the Modernists deem that the Bible is insufficient — 
to reveal all the aspects of truth, and to the critical study 


...  *At present many have taken the name of ‘National Democrats.” 
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_ of the texts of the Old and New Testaments they would 


| a add the study of the history of religions. 


Lastly, the Modernists attach a great importance to 

the study of psychology and its free and sincere applica- 
tion in the realm of religion. 

Let us enter into some details. 

The following are some of the interesting conclusions 


\ the Modernists have reached :— 


1. The evolution of revelation. Religious consciousness, 


) which at first manifested itself in mankind under super- 


| stitious and imperfect forms, rose little by little to forms 
| that were purer, and in Christianity revelation reached 
_ its highest point. 
2. Nevertheless, some good 1s to be recognized in other 
| religions. They, too, are revelations from God to the 
z pen soul, as was recognized long ago by the Apostle 
) Paul. 

3. Revelation is not a communication of truth directly 
made by God to man at one given time and by outward 
It is a psychological revelation that has its seat 
in the human soul, and which arises from an uninterrupted 


» succession of vivid personal religious experiences. 


4. We are to learn how to distinguish between religious 


Y truth and the forms in which it is contained. The ancients 


= succeeded in forming for themselves a certain idea of 
) God and man’s relation to him,—a conception which 
corresponds to no reality in our days. Formerly, man- 
kind loved the supernatural, and God appeared great 
} through the miraculous. Nowadays, on the contrary, 
} the divine majesty is felt in the contemplation of the 
¥ wonderful and immutable laws of the world. ‘Thus it is 
to take a step in advance (while still remaining faithful 
} to the spirit of religious truth) to detach it from those 
) transient forms with which it has been clothed in the 
past. If the iecitals of the creation, the fall, and the 
deluge, to cite some instances, are legendary, and not 
historical, they none the less retain all their moral sig- 
nification and their psychological character. 

5. The evolution of faith, for this is co-ordinate with the 
intellectual and moral evolution of man. All that is 
spiritual in man is closely united; and, when one part of 
his spiritual being develops, all the rest does so to the same 
- degree. 

6. Then the evolution of dogma, which is the expression 
of faith, must alsobeadmitted. FatherSemeria, a learned 
Barnabite, has said, ‘‘The thought of God can only be- 
come dogma by becoming incarnate—let the expression 
pass—in the mind of man”’ (‘‘Dogma,” gerarchia, p. 54). 
‘“‘No human thought, however divine may be its import, 
can remain immobile”’ (op. cit., p. 96). 

_7. If all religions contain divine elements, the Catholic 
Church has no right to shut out from heaven those who pro- 
fess other religions. 

8. More than this, the Church should not be offended at 
an wmpure or wmperfect farth within her own pale where 
there is a pure life and an upright conscience (cf. Fogaz- 
zZaro, op. cit., p. 465). 

9. The dogma of eternal punishment is contrary to the 
idea of divine goodness and justice. 

10. Lastly, theology can be identified neither with 
scholasticism nor with Christianity nor with dogma. It 
is the systematizing of the various interpretations of faith 
throughout the centuries. It may therefore be still fur- 
ther changed by assimilating contemporary culture. Still 
more, it is necessary that it should change if it is to satisfy 
the needs of modern consciences. To-day, in order to 
convince men and reanimate their faith, the worn-out 
arguments of the Middle Ages must be abandoned, and 
a new language, simple and intelligible, found. This new 
language, which would be embodied in a new apologetics, 
cannot be otherwise than penetrated by a scientific spirit. 
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The anonymous brochure from which I have already 
quoted affords two examples of this. To-day we read 
(p. 16), in order to explain the nature of Trinity, it is 
impossible to have recourse to the ontologic terminology 
of scholasticism. The words ‘‘essence,” ‘‘nature,”’ 
‘‘hypostasis,’’ mean nothing to modern minds. Let us 
separate, however, the religious signification from the 
dogma: Godis Father, Love, Wisdom, and this we under- 
stand. Similarly (pp. 16, 17), we do not admit the 
traditional theory of transubstantiation in order to ex- 
plain the mystery of the eucharist. It is through faith 
that the faithful are brought into contact with the real, 
living Christ. 

These liberties that we take, add the Modernists, are 
those that the fathers of the Church have taken before us. 
Thus we are their true continuators. A continuator is not 
an imitator or a copyist. To continue is to enter into the 
spirit of one’s predecessors, to consider their work in con- 
nection with the degree of culture belonging to their times. 
We have the right, therefore, to reject many of their 
opinions, seeing that since their day the times have 
changed. 

Identical reasons prevent us from believing the modern 
legends of Saint Expedit and Saint Philemona, etc., and 
such assertions as that of Cardinal Cavallari, that the 
Apostle Saint Mark was the first bishop of Venice (Osser- 
vatore Romano, No. 91, April, 1907), or that of the present 
pope, in his encyclical of the 27th of October, 1904, ‘‘The 
Hebrew patriarchs believed in the doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception.” 


TY; 
MYSTIC MODERNISTS. 


The Modernists of the third category are preoccupied 
neither with social questions nor politics nor theology. 
They call fora reform in Christian life and in the forms of 
worship. Of such is Senator Fogazzaro in ‘‘The Saint,” 
and many other men less well known, not to mention 
women, of whom there isin fact a greater number. These 
Modernists are reproached with being neither theologians 
nor historians nor exegetes. And so much the better, if 
the charge is true. Their voice is that springing from the 
conscience and the heart, it is that of humble believers 
thirsting for divine communion, that of true, sincere 
worshippers in spirit and in truth, that of men who desire 
above all to realize a truly active Christian life. And 
these souls, it seems to me, have every right to make their 
wishes known. Theydo not see in the Church simply a 
hierarchy. It is in their eyes a universal community of 
the faithful, and they believe that from the depths of 
every Christian heart the living water of truth may 
spring up (cf. Fogazzaro, op. cit., p. 291). 

1. What such souls long for more than all is an actively 
Christian life in conformity with the gospel and more 
especially with the Sermon on the Mount. 

They desire, so we read in ‘‘The Saint,’”’ a great moral 
task, the return of believers to the practice of evangelic 
teachings (p. 71, cf. p. 195), for Christianity consists, above 
all, in living and acting according to the spirit of Christ 
(p. 276). The Master cares little for a multitude of words. 
What he desires, rather, is to be served faithfully and in 
silence, our minds fixed always on his will (p. 220). For, 
indeed, the supreme purpose of human creatures is to 
glorify their heavenly Father. They that glorify him are 
they that have the spirit of charity, of peace, of wisdom, 
of poverty, of purity, and of fortitude, they that employ 
their vital energy for the welfare of their brethren (cf. p. 
295). 

Pie desire,”’ adds Don Romolo Murri, ‘‘a purer, more 
intense, more practical, more Christian Christianity, more 
in conformity with its origin and, above all, more in har- 
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mony with the gospel” (‘‘Liberté e Cristianesimo,” 
FO) 
z 2 This is not all. The Modernists of this category, 
both men and women (the women perhaps still more than 
the men), demand a reform in the manner of worship. ‘The 
present forms of worship do not satisfy their consciences. 
We desire, they explain, that Catholicism should be freed 
from the heavy impediment of outward forms and de- 
votions that uphold superstition.* We want more spirit- 
uality and the practical mysticism that appeals to and 
feeds the soul. We want direct communion with God. 

The clergy, we read in ‘‘The Saint,’”’ neglect to teach 
the people that inward and spiritual prayer purifies the 
soul, which certain superstitions cannot do other than 
corrupt.... These priests are ill-pleased when souls 
communicate directly and in the natural way with God, 
going to him for counsel and direction. ... They them- 
selves wish to direct these souls, in the character of 
mediators (p. 339).... But we desire to communicate 
with the living Christ (cf. pp. 67, 68). 

But how is a reform in the manner of worship to be 
brought about? It must be begun, say the Modernists, 
by a reform in the discipline of the clergy. That is to 
say, it is necessary: (a) first, to make a reform in the 
system of recruiting the clergy for the purpose of making 
sure of the fitness of the young seminarists; (b) next, 
the seminaries, with their courses of study, must be 
reformed, so as to send forth well-informed priests, 
for it is the ignorant clergy, still more than the Vatican, 
that keep up superstitions; (c) more than all, there 
should be an aim to form priests of a real, living, and 
fruitful faith and perfectly moral life; (d) one of the 
best aids to a moral life on the part of the clergy would 
be the suppression of celibacy; (e) lastly, the reform 
must be introduced in the same way into the monastic 
orders; for monks and nuns, especially monks, exercise, 
no less than the priests, a continual influence over the 
minds of the faithful. 


Vis 
CONCLUSION. 


Such are, ladies and gentlemen, the Modernists. I 
repeat it, they are not all of like opinion, nor do they 
see things from the same point of view. Some are pre- 
occupied above all with the relations of Church and State 
or with social questions; others, with theology and 
science; others, with the ideal of a religious life; and, 
lastly, others who interest themselves in all these ques- 
tions at one and the same time. And, whatever may 
be their purpose, they have not been able to avoid a 
certain amount of vagueness and even certain contra- 
dictions, of which I have not here treated. But what 
is there astonishing in this, seeing that they are still 
feeling their way, and are passing through a difficult 
period of transition? ; 

I have said, too, that the Modernists do not mean to 
leave the Church within whose pale they were born. 
I reiterate this point. It is from the legitimate authority 
that they expect these reforms. ‘They wish to remain, 
so we read again in ‘The Saint,” on absolutely Catholic 
ground, looking for the new laws from the old authorities 
(p. 66). ‘The editors of the Rinnovamento (a Modernist 
periodical of real worth published at Milan), when 
censured by Archbishop Ferarri, replied that, though 
they should not cease to publish the review, they did 
not any the less cherish ‘‘a profound love for the Catholic 
Church from which they did not wish, nor could they 
ever bring themselves, to separate” (May, 1907, p. 


* Among the superstitions that have been most severely attacked I will mention that 
of the transfer of the House of the Virgin to Loretto, near Ancona. 


612). There is the same declaration in the anonymous } 
pamphlet from which I have already quoted: ‘‘We have | 
no wish to be rebellious Catholics, but sincere Catholics, 
desirous of saving Christianity. Our rebellion is at. 
most the force that a loving son might use towards his 
sick mother to oblige her to conform with medical orders 
indispensable to her health” (‘‘A Pio X.,” p. 23). 
“Everything will be done to rank us as apostates, but 
we shall hold firm to our position, ready to endure all, | 
to sacrifice all, except the truth” (loc. cit.). 

This resolution has disconcerted the pope himself, ; 
and greatly irritated him. On the 17th of April, 1907, 
in bestowing the cap on the new cardinals, Pius X. 
complained of the Modernists in violent terms. He called 
them ‘‘sowers of tares, apostles of monstrous heresies, 
rebels.” In the recent new syllabus that appeared two 
months ago their opinions were formally condemned. 
As for the clerical party, they do not hide their anger 
and scorn. The pope only, they repeat, may suggest 
reforms: he only can guide the consciences and minds 
of men, and the Modernists who pretend to arrogate unto 
themselves this right, and yet remain Catholics, are 
inconsistent. They are dangeous rebels, wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Modernism is an octopus of a thousand 
tentacles (Umtd Cattolica, No. 90, April 19, 1907), a 
serpent that hides itself, in order to be more sure of 
inoculating its venom (Osservatore Romano, No. 94, 
April 21, 1907). It is a great enemy of the Church, a 
fatal enemy, more dangerous than socialism, liberalism, 
and even than freemasonry (Umtda Cattolica, No. 96, 
April 26, 1907). 

These expressions, ladies and gentlemen, will give 
you a feeble idea of the numerous attacks to which the 


-Modernists have been exposed. Censure, espionage, 


calumny, low and vulgar defamation,—such are the 
ordinary means, they say, that have been employed 
against us (‘‘A Pio X.,” pp. 21, 23). We are attacked 
in the newspapers, in the reviews, in pamphlets, and in 
books. Our publications have been placed on the 
“Index.” Signor Fogazzaro has been condemned. Don 
Murri has been suspended from his divine offices (a di- 
vents). There is no annoyance to which we have not been 
exposed. 

But the Modernists, so far, have held out well. 

If they are condemned, they submit to ecclesiastical 
authority. They reply: Certainly, we admit it. From 
your point of view we are in the wrong. It is clear that 
the present ecclesiastical authority does not think as 
we do, and we recognize this, since you wish it. 

Having said this, they continue, nevertheless, to think, 
speak, and even write, without modifying their ideas. 

We can understand that there should be among the 
Modernists such an employment of expediency which — 
would be inexcusable in men who are masters of their 
own thoughts, for they believe they can have no in- 
fluence over their contemporaries except by remaining 
united to the Church in which they were born. And - 
I think they are right. ‘‘So long as we are in the Church, 
we are listened to,” several ecclesiastics have explained _ 
tome. “‘If we separate from the Church, it will be all — 
over with our influence. All those who follow us to-day 
would then become suspicious of us.” 

Besides, the Modernists do not purpose doing anything 
abruptly. They wish to sow ideas and wait patiently — 
until they germinate. They wish to prepare men’s © 
minds, to accustom them, little by little, to reflection 
and liberty, to create an opinion that shall spread and _ 
establish itself in due time. And in thirty or perhaps — 
fifty years they believe the reforms will come about of “i 
themselves, seeing that the ecclesiastical authority will 
then no longer be able to escape from them. 
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Le It is what has taken place in the case of ‘“Americanism.” 
_ In the United States of America, the country of inde- 
| pendence and free individual action, the Roman Catholics 
' enjoy privileges that the old continent has never obtained. 
_ The general opinion demanded them, and the Vatican, 
which knows how to bow to imperious circumstances, 
_ acceded to the demands. Why should it not be the 
_ same in Italy? think the Modernists. Why should 
_ not the reforms in Catholicism be accepted also amongst 
) us? And why should nota first series of reforms bring 
about others in their train until the complete programme 
| be realized ? 
_ Will these reforms be made? 
| The réle of prophet is a thankless one, and it is not for 
i me to divine what the future holds in store for us. How- 
, ever, I cannot help expressing my fears. The Vatican is 
) strong, strong indeed by reason of its inertia, and then 
_ the people at the present time, especially in the south of 
j Italy, are not ripe for religious spirituality, and wilt not 
j be for long to come. And, as long as the Vatican is 
| able to rely upon the masses which are capable of sudden 
4 revulsions and of jeering at their former object of super- 
_ stitious worship, it will not disarm. 

Moreover, is an internal reform of official Catholicism 
} possible,—at least reform as the Modernists understand 
'it? The papacy has woven such a close web about it- 
© self that, supposing it should one day wish to reform, it 
) would find it impossible to set about the task without 
| breaking away from the past, and in a way putting an end 
to its own existence. To touch the present system would 
® be to shake the whole edifice built up by the authority 
@ throughout the centuries; and what pope will resolve 
{upon such an undertaking? Is not the Catholic Church 
} true to herself in spurning the claims of the Modernists ? 
) To satisfy their desires, it would not be sufficient, indeed, 
| to revise the essential dogmas, common to all confessional 
fi Christian communities,—to revise them, that is, by modi- 
7 fying their expression and their theological interpretation 
Swhile still preserving the fundamental terms; but it 
;would be necessary to transform and often suppress many 
articles of ecclesiastical doctrine that in the present state 
of Catholicism are considered necessary to the unity and 
for the safeguarding of the system. : 
And will not the Modernists, despite their desire of 
jremaining united to the Church, and patiently waiting 
W@thirty or fifty years, tired at last of obtaining nothing, 
‘be compelled one day to form a separate party, and 
Ycreate a new form of national and liberal Catholicism ? 
' In the sixteenth century, too, the reformers wished 
‘to remain united to the Church of their fathers, but they 
twere compelled to separate from it. 
Now the Modernist movement of to-day, as you have 
doubtless remarked presents great analogies to those of 
Mather, Calvin, and Zwingli at the beginning of their 
)-eforms. 
1 The Modernists have already been accused of a ten- 
jency towards Protestantism. They have vigorously and 
sarnestly protested. And, indeed, it would not be to 
he advantage of the scientific and critical Modernists to 
Jinite their cause with that of the Protestants in Italy, 
Avhere Italian Protestantism is conservative and dog- 
Qaatic. Besides, they wish to act, I repeat, in the interest 
‘)f their own Church, in the hope of securing the vitality 
ind prosperity of Catholicism in the future. But will 
‘hey succeed ? : 
‘| These are some of the questions I put myself, but which 
“| make no pretension to answer. But, however it may 
‘je, from this movement that I have endeavored to de- 
‘jeribe to you, and which is of thrilling interest, some good 
ill certainly arise. Even should it be momentarily 
orrested, it will not be suppresed. No human power, 
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we are firmly convinced, can arrest the march of truth. 
And, supposing the Modernist movement should remain 
a long time in an unsettled state, individual spiritual life, 
the liberty of conscience, religious criticism, and science, 
the daily practice of duty, and the triumph of social 
justice can only gain thereby. . 

As for us, we can only with our wishes accompany these 
priests and laymen absorbed in the search of truth and 
the means of progress. They wish to act alone. ‘They 
are men of independent soul. Let us respect their de- 
sire. Let us not compromise their cause by an unseason- 
able interference, but let us follow them in thought with 
all the interest that the conquest of the noblest and most 
sacred liberties arouses in our minds,—the liberty to 
open our hearts spontaneously to every manifestation of 
individual Christian activity, the liberty to worship God 
in spirit and in truth, in perfect accord with our con- 
science. 


Hymn. 


BY REV. SETH C. BEACH. 


Kingdom of God! the day how blest, 
When to thy fold as to their home, 

From north and south, from east and west, 
Thine own of every name shall come! 


Day of the Lord! thine hour draws nigh, 
We see the radiant dawn afar; 

The light of truth illumes the sky, 
Resplendent as the morning star. 


Not ours the noon, but ours the dawn, 
The prelude to the full-orbed day; 

And ours to bid the clouds be gone, 
And give the light unhindered way. 


All glory, gracious God, to thee! 
We lift our eyes unto the hills, 
And lo! the blessed prophecy, 
By thy strong arm, its course fulfils. 


The Ethical Basis of Liberal Christianity. 


BY REV. LEONHARD RAGAZ, OF BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 

No doubt you all know that remarkable little book in 
which the Japanese, Kanso Utchimura, tells us how he 
became a Christian. It ranks, in my opinion, among the 
best defences of Christianity that have ever been written. 
One of the most impressive passages in this work is that 
in which he depicts for us the tense feeling with which he 
first trod the soil of a Christian land,—his eager expecta- 
tion of finding at once the Divine City of the book of 
Revelation, a humanity after the pattern of Jesus Christ, 
full of purity and brotherly love and of sunshine from 
God the Father,—and, then, the depth of his disappoint- 
ment. The fact that this Christian land happened to be 
North America is beside the point. Similar experiences, 
or even worse, would have met him in any other so-called 
Christian land. And in this same country of North 
America he afterward witnessed other scenes which 
cogently convinced him of the superiority of the Christian 
faith. What makes this witness for and against Chris- 
tianity so important is the fact that here we have, for 
once, a Christian—a highly cultured, earnest, and pro- 
found Christian—scanning this self-styled Christian world 
with unsophisticated eyes, and so perceiving in all its 
naked clearness that sorry miracle which we can never 
see so well because our eyes are accustomed to it, and we 
take it all for granted. I mean the contrast between the 
demands and promises of the gospel of Jesus and the 
Christianity of actual experience, To one who knows 
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his Christianity chiefly through the New Testament it 
must present, indeed, an incredible spectacle: a world 
in whose name the bells call day and night from the church 
tower, confessing ‘‘peace on earth,” while it looks upon 
the founding of more and more big guns, of more and 
more powerful calibre, as one of its most important tasks; 
a world in which the brotherhood of all mankind is pro- 
claimed at least on Sundays, while racial hatred and na- 
tional arrogance seem continually to increase; a world in 
which we are proud of our knowledge of the true God, 
while not only does Mammon boast greater temples and 
more passionate worship, but even vice assumes more 
frightful forms than among races which are still pagan; a 
world in which there stands, in churches and at the cross- 
ways, the image of him who in his suffering and death 
revealed and sealed the truth of ministering love, and in 
which at the same time even divines, who are especially 
and peculiarly called to the preaching of this cross, are 
proclaiming, in the name of practical politics, the prin- 
ciple of force as the will of God. Perhaps this is, after all, 
the problem of problems for our religious thought, as 
well as for our practice,—this apparent ethical sterility 
of Christendom. The ethical longings and searchings 
of the present time bring this problem nearer home to 
us than ever, make it a question of life and death. The 
opponents of Christianity, the Positivists, Monists, free 
thinkers of every type, are living on the taunt which they 
can fling at us: Your Christianity has had two thou- 
sand years in which to show whether it is able to transform 
the world. Has it transformed the world? And where 
do we find, in ordinary moral practice, the difference be- 
tween those who are Christians and those who are not? 

In this general charge of moral sterility there are two 
counts which stand out especially,—that Christianity is 
simply a force of reaction and that as a source of wntruth- 
fulness it is without peer. In fact, this is the very cul- 
mination of that sorry miracle about which we were speak- 
ing: that the gospel of Jesus, the most revolutionary 
radicalism that the world ever saw, has always, through 
the length and breadth of Christian history, been allied 
with the established powers of the world, has figured, in- 
deed, as their passionate defender and advocate; that he 
who is the Truth, he who bled and died in battle for the 
truth, has become a terror to the sincere; that he whose 
most fitting name is ‘‘Liberator’’ has become the most 
cruel yoke of the spiritual world. 

It is, I repeat, the question of questions for the religious 
thought and activity of the present day that we should 
probe this evil mystery, and, so far as in us lies, banish 
it from the world. How are we to explain it? What is 
the cause of that moral sterility of a great part of our 
Christian life,—a sterility which as honorable men and 
women we cannot deny? Is it, forsooth, the gigantic 
power of evil, the natural depravity of the world, the 
selfishness and weakness of human nature? Or is it 
merely that Christianity means to countless numbers of 
people no more than a confession of the lips, and not a 
living, spiritual reality? ‘These are certainly factors 
whose importance we are not inclined to forget. But 
they do not bring us to the heart of the problem. The 
real strangeness of the matter is not that the world re- 
sists the gospel, but that the gospel leaves the world so 
much in peace; not that the lukewarm or even hypo- 
critical Christians are in the majority, but that there are 
profoundly earnest Christians who, nevertheless, fail to 
bear the fruits of the gospel and to become the salt of 
the earth. Where is the explanation to be found? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the short time which stands at 
my disposal will not allow me to do more than make a 
few suggestions with reference to a theme which volumes 
could not exhaust. Let me then condense what I have 
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to say briefly as follows: the frust of the gospel has been | 
ruined mainly because the gospel ttself has been changed. 
For the relation between God and man which was re- 
vealed in Jesus something of quite a different kind has, 
to a large extent, been substituted in Christianity. I 
will at once lay stress on the two main points. The : 
internal authority has been displaced by the external. In 
place of the living God whom Jesus proclaimed, who | 
reveals himself directly to souls that seek him, and is ap- 
prehended in moral obedience and unforced love, other | 
things have intruded,—dogma, the church, the Bible, the , 
formulated confession. The second matter, however, 
is a change in the conception of farth. That free trust in 
God’s power and love which appeared in Jesus, the trust 
which pours itself forth joyfully in the doing of God’s | 
will, has been displaced by assent to the church or the . 
religious system, especially to the dogma of vicarious pro- » 
pitiation by the God-man. The following of Christ has | 
been thrust out in favor of Christology. To express both 
changes in one sentence the relation between God and man . 
has been removed from within to without, has been 
changed from a direct and immediate to a mediated 
relation. 

Orthodoxy,—this it is that rests on external authority. 
Only a very superficial rationalism could ignore what the 
forms of piety which bear the stamp of orthodoxy have 
done for the world. Far from us be any such injustice. 
But we must not on that account be blind to the evil side ~ 
of this development. The displacement of a free, in- 
ternal, living authority by a legalistically rigid and ex- 
ternal authority has been, indeed, the dreadful source 
of that spiritual repression and of that hypocrisy which is 
poisoning the world. The false conception of faith makes — 
quite clear to us how men can embrace with ardor the 
cross of Jesus and yet indifferently pass by the brother 
for whom Jesus died,—yes, even hate those that do not 
acknowledge their own religious system. It explains 
how passionate zeal for a religious system may coexist 
with conduct which does not even reach the average moral 
standard of the higher paganism. The ethical centre 
of the gospel has been. shifted, and on the ground thus 
gained the most terrible enemy of the gospel has planted 
itself rankly,—religious selfishness, which seeks to make 
use of God for its own ends, to gain advantage from him, 
and is all the more zealously alert to play the courtier to 
God with confessions and forms of worship, the less earn- 
estly it is set on doing his will. 

At this point it becomes luminously clear what ought, 
in accordance with God’s plan, to be accomplished by an 
unorthodox or liberal theology. Let me exhibit this 
once more by taking our historical bearings. The free 
theology which we acknowledge took its rise in the ethi- 
cal idealism of the German and Anglo-American philosophy 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ‘The names 
of Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Schiller, 
too, and Goethe, as well as Coleridge, Carlyle, Martineau, © 
Emerson, and their spiritual family, name also the springs 
of a new religious thought. At the centre of this new 
thinking stands the principle, Nothing 1s true except that 
which our own wmdividual spirit recognizes and attests. 
What is imposed upon me from without, or what I com- 
pel myself to accept, is, for me, not true. It is an out- 
rage on the moral personality, and, therefore, on morality 
itself. For this alone is morality,—to obey the law 
of our own inner being, in the intuitive expectation that 
therein the holy world of goodness will become manifest. 
These two words, ‘‘Freedom” (autonomy) and ‘‘Personal= 
ity,” are the fountains of a new spiritual world. ‘To show 
that this is so, I need but utter the two names Kant and 
Emerson. im 

We stand here before a moral new creation, the range 
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of which our sight is hardly yet able to measure, before 
| a new ethical revelation, a new unfolding of the kingdom 
of God. It is from this, too, that the new theology 
derives its best-grounded right. It is not a child of 
_ fashion, of half belief or of rationalistic illuminism, but 
the eldest born of that idealistic ethic which has its centre 
in veracity. What is being accomplished is a mighty 
revolution—theoretical, indeed, but already becoming 
practical, and destined to become so more and more— 
_ in man’s relation to the highest reality. The place of 
oC the external authority is again being taken by the inter- 
| nal, and that of church, dogma, and Bible by the God who 
| attests himself in the present. This does not mean that 
I< the revelation of history has been cast aside or assigned a 
| lower value than before. On the contrary, the more we 
_ enter in our own lives into the experience of what revela- 
_ tion really is, the more thirstily do we seek for it in the 
| divine history of the past; but it is not revelation for us 
_ until we experience it as such. The whole religious world 
) of thought, as it has hitherto existed, is being recast in 
| the fire of this new religious knowledge, that it may 
» reveal its worth in new splendor. The new theology does 
* not simply deny the old dogma in order to fashion a new 
one. That would soon result in a new orthodoxy. It 
| gives the old truths a new determinant, a new sense. 
I Revelation, Bible, redemption through Christ, the cross 
» of Jesus,—all this retains its truth, is even truer than 
before; but instead of a mere external event it must all 
become a vital experience, a part of the soul. The 
moral personality im its truthfulness becomes the sole 
+ medtator between God and man, and in this way we reach 
\ the moral basis of the gospel of Jesus. 
With this spring freshly opened and purified, is it 
% possible that there should be no renewal of the ethical 
) might of the gospel? When the inner authority is once 
~ more proclaimed as the highest court in religious matters, 
* and moral truthfulness made the centre of life, the axe 
®) is laid to the poisonous tree of Christian untruthfulness 
_ of which we have spoken. If faith becomes again the 
© most personal concern of man, it cannot but bear fruit, 
6 for that which is alive bears fruit. There is no other 
y way to God than that which leads through the centre 
' of personality. This is assured by two great facts of our 
4 time: first, the general collapse of religious tradition; 
» second and especially, the criticism of the Bible. So 
© far as this criticism is concerned, it flows, as a necessary 
oH consequence, from the basal ethical principle of the new 
* age and the new theology, that we must recognize noth- 
4) ing as truth but that which attests itself to our own mind 
* and soul. The root, then, of the much-abused modern 
7 criticism is not unbelief, but the pressure of religious 
» veracity, the longing to bestow reverence not on shadows, 
“| but realities, to serve no imaginary good, but the God 
7 that is. It is through this cause that criticism, often 
i without its own knowledge and even against its own 
i) will, has been a tool to open that mighty fountain of life, 
i the original gospel. It has destroyed much on which 
» we used to lean, and has often terrified us mortally. It 
*) has torn away not only ruins and rubbish, but also the 
ivy which we had grown so fond of; but at last it has laid 
© bare the rock on which alone the soul of modern man can 
rest now that other props have been taken from him, but 
©; on which he can rest in safety,—the witness of the Holy 
+) Spirit of God’s truth; and in every soul which seeks him 
*) with deep and earnest moral concentration that witness 
» is heard. 
It is upon the knowledge of such foundations and re- 
sults that the free theology stands. Its principle is the 
a free, living, and quickening revelation of the living God, 
’) This sounds like arrogance, but it is not arrogance. For 
| we are not thinking now of parties or systems, but of the 
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new unfolding of his truth which God in his grace has 
bestowed upon us all.. It is only that the new theology 
has, with especial determination, made this the basis of 
its thought. We are dealing with a new disclosure of 
the truth of the kingdom of God, premonitions of which 
are to be found, more or less, in all parties and churches. 
This 1s clearly God’s way in the religious crisis of our tume,, 
that the ethical nature and power of the gospel should reveal 
atself afresh to the world. ‘This world pays but little atten- 
tion to churches and dogmas, but it begins to listen at 
once as soon as the talk is of righteousness, purity, brother- 
hood. From materialism, naturalism, the pleasures and 
pains of civilization, it lifts eyes of longing to the heights. 
The modern view of the world, fashioned by natural and 
historical science, has robbed the world of God; but it 
finds him again in ethical yearning. ‘There lives in the 
world’s heart a stronger hope than it has ever felt since 
the early days of Christianity,—the hope for a transforma- 
tion of its whole being that shall make for righteousness 
and joy. But this brings it at once to Jesus. It learns 
with astonishment that he is the appointed guide for all 
this seeking and yearning. For what was his aim but 
this kingdom of God and man, which is to give unity for 
disruption, solidarity for the strife of all against all, 
service for the rule of might, and thus to set up a new 
order of things through light and life from the Father? 
It often seems to me that we are only beginning to under- 
stand Jesus. Far from having been overtaken and left 
behind, he stands far ahead of us and high above us. It is 
only by going forward that we learn to understand him. 
The God-man of dogma.has disappeared. But that 
which has taken his place seems to us greater, the divine 
man,—that one compact miracle of this life beside which 
all dogmatic miracles fade into nothingness,—his free- 
dom and boldness, his trust, his love, his childlike sim- 
plicity united with inflexible heroism, his parables, his 
Sermon on the Mount, his cross, and (grandest of all) 
the voice which calls to us from all these miracles does 
not cry, ‘‘Believe on me,” but ‘‘Follow me.”’ 

In the service of this great new thing which God in- 
tends to give us the new theology must enroll itself, well 
knowing how modest a part any theology must play, 
whatever be its name, and that the worth ot a theology 
is exactly measured by its understanding of God’s pro- 
gressive work of creation. In this service it may cherish 
the consciousness of carrying on great traditions. When 
the Reformation, after mighty beginnings, was again 
inclining in many respects toward Catholicism, those 
radical spirits had already appeared in whom those 
thoughts lived which move us to-day,—I mean the 
Baptists. Against letter-worship they set the principle 
of the spirit, against tradition the ‘‘inner light,” against 
church establishment by the State the brotherly unity 
of like-minded disciples of Jesus, against an inert Chris- 
tianity of dogma the following of Christ. The ethical- 
social promises and demands of the gospel, its subject- 
ivism and its brotherhood, its world-transforming radi- 
calism, its message of the kingdom of God, had worked so 
marvellously upon these men that they were intoxicated 
with them. Repressed upon the Continent, their 
spirit flamed up in the Puritanism of England, especially 
in Quakerism, streamed over to the New World, which it 
made into a world of freedom, and then returned with 
renovating power, to Europe. It can be shown that a 
great part of that possession which the modern world 
calls its own, especially all that is bound up with free- 
dom, has grown up beside this stream. The soil on which 
we are here gathered with thankfulness and pride has 
been blessed by it with ethical fruitfulness. A Channing, 
a Parker, an Emerson, have been gloriously embodied, 
each in his own several way, the ethical power of the gos- 
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pel. Standing upon this ground, we look forward with 
‘ov to a future in which Jesus’ message of the kingdom 
of God shall complete its work, unfolding in evermore 
glorious shapes, to make the world free in the name of 
God. 


Hymn. 


BY REV. BENJAMIN REYNOLDS BULKELEY. 


From many lands, afar and near, 

We come, O God, to sing thy praise, 
The Sacred Presence to revere, 

The anthem of the truth to raise. 


That truth in differing phrase is taught, 
As, gathered under various skies, 
‘The seekers after thee have caught 
The messages of paradise. 


May myriad voices still proclaim 

The word which sets thy children free, 
Uniting creeds of every name 

To seek thy glorious liberty. 


Come, Pentecostal Spirit, come, 

Touch prayer and utterance with thy flame, 
That every heart may feel at home, 

And catch the accents of thy name, 


The Tendency of Positive Religions to Universal 
Religion. : 
BY PROF. OTTO PFLEIDERER, UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, 
GERMANY. 


Until the middle of the eighteenth century it was- 


generally believed that the history of religion began with 
the knowledge and worship of the one true God, creator 
of heaven and earth, and that the many false or heathen 
religions arose later through apostasy and deterioration 
from this original faith. For the Church this belief 
was grounded and established upon the early Biblical 
narratives, according to which God revealed himself 
to our first ancestors in paradise and then again to 
Noah, the father of all who survived the deluge. But 
even in the rationalistic circles of the so-called [//uminatu, 
whose rise dates from the seventeenth century, and 
which traced the origin of religion not to a positive, prim- 
itive revelation, but to the innate human reason, it 
was at first considered self-evident that the original 
religion of humanity could have been no other than that 
monotheistic faith, which alone can satisfy the universal 
reason of man. ‘The origin of the many different heathen 
religions was explained as the result of human caprice 
and perverseness, and especially the deception of selfish 
priests, by which the truth once known and accepted 
was distorted and corrupted. 

The philosopher and historian, David Hume, with 
his keen intellect, was the first to see that this theory is 
pure fiction and utterly urihistorical. He distinguishes 
between the basis of true religion, which is certainly 
the reason, and the origin of the actual religions of the 
peoples, which must be sought on the irrational side of 
human nature, especially in the feelings of fear and hope 
and in fantasies of the imagination, which invented beings 
like unto men as the efficient causes of those natural 
events and phenomena whose real causes were unknown. 
Therefore, the primitive religion was not monotheism, 
but polytheism and animism, or the belief in spirits, 
as the earliest historic reminiscences of mankind every- 
where bear witness. Only later on did monotheism 
develop out of polytheism, and even then not by means 
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of the rational observation of the order of nature, but 

owing to irrational motives, such as national vanity, 

which may have led one people to declare its god to be 

the highest and finally the only God, or to interested 

devotion, which led to the adulation of ‘an especially 

beloved divinity in higher and higher terms, until in- 

finity and eternity became his predicates and attributes. 

So it happened that ordinary fear and adulation acci- 

dentally led to the same result as reason and philosophy ; 

namely, monotheism. But, even when this result had | 
anywhere been attained, human nature proved too weak - 
to adhere to it permanently. Man’s imagination and his , 
need of communion made him yearn for nearer and more ; 
approachable gods, to mediate between the supreme — 
God and the world. In practical life the importance of 
these mediatory beings soon surpassed that of the highest 
God. Thus the whole history of religion oscillates 
between the movement toward monotheism and the 
tendency toward polytheism. It is a purposeless play 
of irrational motives, whose results only accidentally 
and temporarily coincide with the demands of reason. — 
According to this theory, reason is wholly without — 
influence in the real history of religion, although, accord- 

ing to Hume’s own premise, she is the basis of true re- 

ligion. 

ct his theory is undoubtedly interesting. It is equally 

significant for its keen insight into the empirical reality 

of the historical religions, in which the irrational un- 

deniably plays a great réle, as well as for its lack of © 
understanding of the inworking and co-operation of 

reason in the purposive development of the religions 

upon which their growing content of truth and real 

value rests. Hume has the merit of having set up, for 

the philosophy of religion as well as for epistemology, 


the problem of a reconciliation of rationalism and em- 


piricism. German philosophy, since Leibnitz, has been 
at work on the solution of this problem. | 
According to Leibnitz, the positive historical religions 
are related to the rational kernel of religion, just as 
accidental, empirical truths in general are related to the 
necessary and eternal truths of reason. As the latter 
virtually exist unconsciously in our souls from the be- 
ginning, but are called into conscious existence only 
through and by means of our experience, so the idea of 
God as the perfect being is not innate in the mind as a 
complete cognition or clear perception, but as an un- 
conscious tendency, which becomes conscious of itself 
in the experience of the positive religions, which are 
related to the religion of reason not, as the English and 
French zllwminati thought, as contrast or contradiction, 
but as the necessary preparatory stages and the esseni- 
tial means to the realization of the latter. As the con- 
fused mental presentations of actual experience furnish 
the material out of which the clear perceptions of reason 
must be developed, so the presentative forms of faith and 
the ceremonies of the positive religions must serve as 
the means for raising the mind to the knowledge of the 
religion of reason. Herein lies their historical justifica- 
tion and necessity, and also their limitation and rela- 
tivity. Out of this view a new problem arises for the 
philosophy of religion; namely, to comprehend the 
positive religions historically, as relatively true stages 
in the development of the rational religion which lies 
concealed in them, and can only realize itself through 
them, instead of, as heretofore, criticising them and 
measuring them by our preconceived idea of the religion 
of reason, only to condemn them. ‘ 
Lessing and Herder proceeded still further in this 
direction. Lessing viewed the history of religion as a 
gradual and continually progressive education of the 
human race by divine revelation, which adapted and 
s 
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accommodated itself to the gradual growth of man’s 
powers of comprehension; that is to say, passed through 
a process of evolution in which every stage contained 
This, also, holds true 

_ of Biblical religion; for, according to Lessing, the Old 
' and the New Testament are simply two primers of the 


treason, but considered it simply as the highest stage 
Generally 
_ speaking, out the 
' value of the two sides of the conception of the relative 
; the temporary stage of an historical evolution 


" ligions to the lyrics 


psalm singers 
of Israel and 


For him Chris- 
Iso the perfect 
sal religion of 
doctrine which 
gion he calmly 


~ of the pre-Christian and non-Christian religions remained 
altogether doubtful. He would almost place them in the 
eategory of religious delusion and superstition. Only 
to Christianity did he attribute real moral value, and 
he endeavored to interpret its chief dogmas in the terms 
of his ethical idealism. Nevertheless, he would have us 
distinguish clearly between the positive ecclesiastical 
religion, established by accidental statutory power, and 
the one universally valid faith of pure reason. These, 
however, are not mutually contradictory, for the one is 
‘contained in the other in germ or principle, and there- 
sifore even the accidental statutory forms of every positive 
jecclesiastical faith possess a relative right and worth 
just in so far as they are utilized as serviceable and ex- 


he positive ecclesiastical religions will ever pass over 
ntirely into the universal religion of reason or not. 
Che only thing that seemed essential to him was that 
he ideal of the universal religion of reason should remain 
he regulative principle for the interpretation and the 
urther development of the positive ecclesiastical 
ith. 

The irrationalism of romanticism, on the contrary, 
rould have nothing to do with any universal religion of 
2ason, not even in the Kantian sense of a simply regu- 
itive ideal. ea 
Schleiermacher declared that, since religion is the 
veling excited or aroused in the individual by the Whole, 
»j1ere can be none but positive religions, of which there 
‘ust be indefinitely many, as many as there are pecu- 
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liarly impressed or influenced individuals. That which 
‘they hold in common is of secondary importance, small 
in extent and of constantly changing dimensions, and 
rests solely upon the accidental affinities of souls pitched 
in the same key. In this view the distinction between 
true and false also disappears, since every religion is 
true just in so far as it has been felt and experienced as 
afact of consciousness. But every religion must acknowl- 
edge the equal validity of an infinite number of other 
religions besides itself,. just because they also have been 
as really experienced as facts of feeling. 

From the origin of religion in irrational feeling, Hume 
had drawn the pessimistic conclusion that all religions 
are equally false. From the same premise, romanticism 
drew the optimistic conclusion that all are equally true. 
This judgment was very soon reversed in favor of the 
pessimistic side in Feuerbach’s pathological theory of 
religion. This was quite natural, for on the purely 
empirical ground of irrational emotional experience we 
are left without any criterion for the objective deter- 
mination of the truth and value of the psychological 
facts which are given. Nor. can we speak here of the 
evolutionary stages and relativity of religious truth, 
because this, too, would require some universal principle 
or ideal to serve as a standard of values for the measure- 
ment of the separate phenomena. 

Thus this purely positivistic empiricism proved itself 
as incapable of a true understanding of the history of 
religion as the rationalism of the aluminati, which was 
based upon pure abstractions drawn from the facts of 
experience. 

Leibnitz and Lessing hit the golden mean between 
these two extremes. T hey beheld in the positive religion 
the forms and the means for the development of the 
universal religion of reason. On this path, which they 
were the first to tread, Hegel has travelled further. 

He took up the same method, and carried it through 
to its logical consequences. Like Hume, Hegel also 
distinguished between the essential foundations of re- 
ligion in reason and its actual beginnings in history. 
Hegel felt just as sure as Hume that the primitive religion 
was not the religion of reason, but its very opposite. 
But, while Hume saw nothing in the actual history of 
religion but the accidental and irrational play of human 
passions and fictions, Hegel was convinced that, in spite 
of the irrationality of isolated facts and appearances, 
that which is reasonable is also the actual in history, 
taken as a whole; that is to Say, reason is the operative 
and regulative principle of the evolution from the un- 
reason of nature to the reasonableness of the spirit. 
Just as he interpreted history in general as the process 
or method of the self-realization of the spirit, out of and 
by means of the natural, so he considered the history of 
religion as the process of the evolution of the religious 
consciousness, through which and in which the human 
spirit gradually becomes conscious of its essential re- 
lationship and oneness with the divine spirit, or, briefly, 
as the gradual elevation from the humanity of nature 
to a divine humanity. The evolutionary stages in this 
process are the positive religions, in which the religious 
consciousness expresses itself in a manifold variety of 
forms, differentiated according to different peoples and 
times. Christianity Hegel considered as the absolute 
religion, because in it humanity had arrived at the con- 
sciousness of its true relation to God. But even within 
Christianity itself this evolution must be continued. 
because even here the truth, though present in principle, 
is nevertheless still veiled or concealed under the sym- 
bolical forms of the ecclesiastical dogmas and cult. ‘Thus, 
according to Hegel as well as Lessing and: Kant, it be- 
comes the task of the philosophy of religion to interpret 
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the ecclesiastical articles of faith in such a way that the 
content of truth which they contain and conceal may 
be brought clearly into consciousness. The positive 
ecclesiastical forms are not an end in themselves, they 
are not truth itself, but they are the means which sub- 
serve the continually progressive evolution of the truth. 
The universal truth of reason is the ideal and the regu- 
lative principle for the criticism and treatment of the 
accidental historical forms, which per se can have only 
limited validity. 

Since Hegel’s time our knowledge of the history of 
religion and the materials for such a science have in- 
creased so considerably that the details of his philosophy 
of religion may be considered as antiquated. But it 
does not follow by any means that the idea of develop- 
ment—which, like a scarlet thread, runs through the 
whole of German philosophy since Leibnitz—must be 
given up. On the contrary, it seems to me that the more 
massive this historical material grows and the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to orient ourselves in this labyrinth of 
infinitely manifold details and introduce order into this 
chaos, the more urgent becomes our need of the Ariadne’s 
thread of a reasonable teleology. But of course the 
peculiar form which the idea of development has assumed 
in the dialectic method of Hegel has now been given up 
entirely: his construction of history as the logical dia- 
lectics of ideas changing into their antithesis is rightly 
considered nowadays as an arbitrary violation of actual 
history; but it does not therefore follow that we should 
not look for any rational development in history, but 
simply that we must understand it more clearly, that we 
must observe the real factors and impelling forces of this 
evolution more closely than was the case in speculative 
idealism. In the same way the old nature philosophy 
of Schelling has had to give way to the exact sciences, but 
its central thought of development has triumphantly come 
to its own in Darwin’s theory of descent, though in a new 
form more consonant with and adequate to the facts, in 
so far as real vital forces and their struggle for existence 
has stepped into the place of the logical categories. If 
we apply this analogy in the observation and study of the 
history, of the spiritual life of man and especially to relig- 
ion, we will not conceive of the development of religion 
as a simple, straightforward progress in reasonable ideas, 
but as a constant interworking of universal and particular 
ideas, of rational and irrational tendencies, in which the 
latter by no means act simply as hindrances or impedi- 
menta, but also serve as means for the deepening of the 
religious life, and furnish the impulse to new and higher 
progress. ‘This view enables us to do justice to the facts 
of religious history which the sceptic Hume pointed out 
so energetically, and at the same time to hold fast to the 
optimistic evolutionism which has been the soul of Ger- 
man philosophy since Leibnitz and which has been the 
condition and ground of its attitude toward the positive 
ecclesiastical forms of religion,—an attitude which has 
-been one of freedom and at the same time of a discreet 
and sober conservatism and a broad-minded, wide-hearted 
tolerance. 
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That religion did not begin in monotheistic faith is 
now almost universally acknowledged by religious phi- 
losophers. The worshipping cultus-community was at 
first circumscribed by the narrow bounds of kinship and 
blood relationship, and so the object of its worship was 
the god of the tribe, who possessed only limited and 
locally restricted powers and found his rivals in the gods 
of neighboring tribes. Polytheism arose through the 
union and combination of various tribes into larger groups 
and peoples with a well-organized civil order. ‘The earlier 
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tribal gods were converted into the members of the same: 
pantheon, subordinated to one supreme god, and set up 
as the rulers of the separate departments of nature and 
society. As civilization increased, the impulse of the: 
reason toward unification awakened, and strove to rise: 
in one way or another above the multiplicity of gods to a: 
unity. This was accomplished in two principal bes 


ethically induced postulate. The more the understand-| 
ing intellect learns to observe the unitary order of the 
world, the less it is satisfied with a multiplicity of gods } 
and so it seeks the ground of this order in a unitary powen 
from which all things proceed, or of a world-soul, whiclul 
gives life to all and is manifest in all things. Thus One- 
in-all now becomes for him the only true God, of whomu 
the many former gods are different manifestations, cor~ 
responding to the various natural phenomena ; or the names 
of the many gods, to whom all real existence is now de~ 
nied, become so many worshipful and honorable appella- 
tions of the one God. Thus we read in the Vedas, ‘“Theyy 
have called him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, for to the: 
One the poets give many names.” In this way arose 
the well-known Pantheism of the Brahmins, the Tao 
doctrine of the Chinese, the esoteric speculation of the 
Egyptian priests, of the orphic theosophists, and of the 
Eleatic philosophers among Greeks. But it is significant 
that this pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God was re~ 
stricted everywhere to a narrow circle of the initiated, such 
as philosophers or priests, and remained without any’ 
perceptible influence upon the actual faith of the people, 
who continued the worship of the traditional and many, 
gods, and who, when the prestige and consideration of the 
recognized official gods declined, sought substitutes fon 
them in the storehouse of the oldest superstitions: 
namely, in the gods of the mysteries, of which we wil! 
speak later. 

The other way out of polytheism led to monotheism. 
Here it was not so much the observation and reflection 
upon the order of nature which was decisive, but rather 
the ethical consciousness, which called for a just govern- 
ment of human affairs, and could therefore believe only 
in a morally good ruler of the world, who could satisfy 
this demand. Attempts in this direction are often founé 
in the polytheistic religions, in which the monarchical posi- 
tion of the supreme god is so strongly emphasized that by 
the side of his world-wide rule the other gods become 
practically unimportant. Thus in the language ane 
manner of speech of the Greek: (lyric and dramatic) poets, 
the name Zeus is used almost as if it were the designatior 
of the one ruler of the world, so that some upon gooG 
grounds have ascribed a practical monotheism to them. 
The Sun-god Ra fills a similar place in some Egyptian 
hymns. 

There has also come down to us a purely monotheistic 
hymn to the Sun-god Amen, the god of the heretical king 
Amenophis IV. The Chinese heaven-god and high em- 
peror of fate, Tien, and the Babylonian Creator-god 
Marduk may also be mentioned here. The nearest ap- 
proach to monotheism, however, was made by the Ahura- 
mazda-faith of the Iranian prophet Zarathustra. As the 
will of the good, Ahura, is raised so high above the nature 
gods that he becomes the one and only Lord, while they 
are degraded into his servants and messengers. To bé 
sure, his rule is still limited by the power of the hostile 
and evil spirit Angromainyu, but, since this resistance i 
to be conquered in the end, this Persian dualism is by m¢ 
means absolute, and is hardly essentially different from 
the Biblical opposition between God and the devil. © 
course, we may take it for granted that the old nature 
gods, who were degraded to the rank of angels, in the 
system of the Avesta, still played an important rdle a 
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_ independent beings in the popular faith of the Persian 
| people, otherwise it would never have been possible for 
_ Mithraism to arise to such great importance as the later 
rival of Christianity. 
_ Even in the case of the Israelites, monotheism was no 
more the primitive form of faith than in the case of any 
other people. Jahve, whom the tribes held in common 
as their national God after their entrance into Canaan, 
was worshipped side by side with the Canaanite Baal 
for centuries. As long as the being of Jahve (Jehovah) 
_ was not specifically conceived to be different and higher 
_ than that of the nature gods, the worship of Jahve alone 
| could not become the one religion exclusive of all others. 
| The prophets of Israel after Elias were the first to rise 
| to this conception. Their quickened moral consciousness 
and ethical insight beheld in Jehovah, before all else, 
| the holy God, who willed the holiness of his people, sat 
/ in judgment upon their sins, and used the foreign nations 
_ as instruments for the punishment of Israel’s trans- 
/ gressions. 
: In the faith of the prophets, Jahve’s being was one 
' with the will of the good, with the ethical order of the 
, world, and thereby he was already practically the one 
| God, the World Ruler, who guides the destinies of the 
nations and uses them as means for the accomplishment 
of his final moral aim and ethical purpose. We must 
not forget, however, that in the pre-exilic period, at 
least, this prophetical faith was very far from being 
the faith of the whole people; the prophets themselves 
are constantly complaining that their preaching met 
# with so little response, and that the majority of the 


We may therefore believe that the consciousness of the 
multitude had not yet developed to that degree of in- 
% tellectual and spiritual maturity which would have been 
necessary for them to grasp the ethical ideal of God 
which the prophets proclaimed. ‘The faith of the prophets 
first became the common possession of the Jewish people 
in the post-elixir community, which out of the general 
% shipwreck of their national existence had saved their 
religion only, to which it now clung with greater fidelity 
| than ever before, without ever again relapsing into 
_polytheistic tendencies. With this, pure monotheism 
0 for the first time became the exclusive religion of a 
people or a church-state. However, the more anxiously 
} the Jewish people separated themselves from all others 
@ in order to maintain the purity of their faith, the narrower 
“) their religion grew. 
_ Although, theoretically, Jahve was still thought of 
_as the one only God and ruler of the world, nevertheless 
for the religious consciousness of the Jews he became 
once more simply the particular and special God of their 
nation, to whom alone he had revealed his will, whereas 
' he maintained no positive or direct relations to other 
men. ‘‘Jacob have I loved, but Esau I hated.” Of 
course, this Jewish pretension to a peculiar possession 
of God stands in direct contradiction to the universalism 
7y of the monotheistic idea of God, and one might easily 
» see in it the proof of a colossal national pride, but we 
must not forget that precisely this Jewish exclusiveness 
“) proved to be the inevitably necessary means by which 
” the religion of the prophets was preserved for mankind. 
/ The more the later Jewish theological thought separated 
God from the world by an abysmal gulf and placed 
“him at an infinite and inapproachable distance, the 
“| more men felt the need of bridging this gulf by means 
of more accessible mediatory or intercessory beings 
| whom it was easier for the mind to contemplate. For 
“) this the Jews found the acceptable types in the Persian 
!) religion, the Amshaspands and Yazatas, who formed the 
“) court of Ahura, found their counterpart in the archangels 
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and angels who peopled the Jewish heavens, and served 


as managers of the different departments of thé life of ~~~ 


nature and humanity and as instruments of God in 
his government of the world. And just as in the theology 
of the Avesta, the spirit of Ahura, as well as his good 
thoughts and his wisdom, were personified and posited 
as independent separate beings, so in the later Jewish 
Speculation the Spirit, the Wisdom, and the Word of 
God were likewise personified and posited as separate, 
self-existent, and creative powers, as personal, divine, 
mediatorial beings. This process was carried furthest 
among the Alexandrian Jews, who were acquainted 
with Egyptian and Greek speculation, under the in- 
fluence of which the Alexandrian theologian Philo 
plainly distinguished the divine Word as a second god 
and first-born son of God from God himself, and described 
this Word as the mediator of the divine revelation in the 
world, in the history of Israel, and in the hearts of the 
pious. There can be no question that this idea is a 
mythical invention of the phantasy, and it is patent that 
it stands in contradiction to the pure thought of God as 
the infinite, omnipresent, and all-energizing spirit. Shall 
we, like Hume, consider this development as an irrational 
relapse from monotheism to polytheism? Or should 
we not much rather see in this reversion the providential 
means whereby God in his divine education of humanity 
prepared for the transcending of the one-sided Jewish 
monotheism and the introduction of a deeper and richer 
universal religion? The Jewish monotheism was un- 
questionably one-sided and that in two respects: first 
inasmuch as the one only God, the Lord of the whole 
world, was conceived as standing in an exclusive relation 
to a particular people, the Jews; and, again, in so far 
as he is thought of only as the transcendent, super- 
muncane God, standing out in a so rugged, exclusive 
opposition and contrast to the world that this visible 
world of nature and man appeared more and more to be 
without God or to be even hostile to God, having been 
given over to the rule of the demons and being destined 
to destruction in the final judgment. This pessimistic 
conception of the world and of human life, especially 
as it exists in the later Jewish apocalypses, was due in 
part to the evil conditions of the times. Nevertheless, 
its deepest source lay in this one-sided transcendence 
of God, in this dualistic separation of God from the 
world and man, which made any real inner communion 
of God and man impossible, and left room only for the 
cowering fear of the slave before his terrible Judge and 
Lord. 

From this point of view the Jewish speculation con- 
cerning divine mediatory beings no longer appears to us 
as a meaningless relapse into heathen superstition, but 
as a perfectly justifiable reaction against the one-sidedness 
of a transcendental dualistic theism. 

By the doctrine of the Logos, Philo and his successors 
really meant to say that God is not only the transcendent 
and supermundane Lord and Judge of the world, but 
that he is everywhere present and everywhere at work 
in the actual world, as the energizing and ordering, the 
inner and shaping force of nature, and as the power within 
the intellectual, moral, and religious life of man. This 
basic thought, which can easily be separated from the 
original mythical form of the doctrine, also constitutes 
its essential and permanent truth. This development 
of Hellenic Judaism by no means denied the mono- 
theistic faith in God, but, on the contrary, simply freed 
it from its Jewish narrowness and limitation, and broad- 
ened and deepened it by means of the relative truth of 
pagan Pantheism, which may be expressed in two utter- 
ances of Saint Paul: ‘‘For God is not only a God of 
the Jews, but also of the Gentiles”; and ‘‘God is not 
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far from any one of us, for in-him we live and move and 
have our being; for we also are his offspring.” These 
are fundamental truths of universal religion, and the 
recognition and acceptance of these truths was the 
essential condition without which Jewish monotheism 
could never have developed into a world-religion. 

But at the very time that Hellenic Judaism took this 
step toward an understanding and agreement with Greek 
philosophy and the Greek conception of the world, the 
national and official polytheistic religions had shared in the 
decay and death of the separate nationalities composing 
the universal empire of Rome, and in consequence we 
find on every hand new religious movements and attempts 
at religious reconstruction, which had their origin in 
popular religious needs and feelings, and grew out of the 
depths of the human soul. Mysterious customs and 
doctrines, strange fantastic mixtures of the oldest ancestral 
traditions with the newest wisdom of the day, spring up 
everywhere. To the superficial observer all this may 
seem like a reversion from the clear intellectual sanity 
of the Greco-Roman civilization and culture to the fan- 
tastical mysticism and asceticism of an earlier and un- 
cultured time. But, if we observe more closely, a strong 
undercurrent of deep religious need, aspiration, and in- 
tuition, reveals itself beneath all that is strange and 
fantastical. ‘‘What must I do to be saved?” ‘This 
question strikes the keynote of the cultus of the many 
kinds of mysteries of the decadent antique world. In 
their need, men did not turn to the highest gods of the 
national religion, but to the inferior gods, who, according 
to old popular legends, had descended into hades, and had 
encountered as well as triumphantly overcome the terrors 
of death. To be united to these by mysterious vows and 
consecrations, to make men partakers of their divine 
life and thereby give them the assurance of happiness and 
bliss in the beyond, such was the aim and goal of all the 
mysteries, and the purpose which was served by their 
manifold rites and ceremonies, such as baths of purifica- 
tion and castigations, eating sacramental food, speaking 
mystical names and formule, and contemplating holy 
symbols,—all of these were used as means to excite 
ecstatic emotional states, which were considered as the 
demonstration and manifestation of the life and power 
of the God by which the individual was possessed and by 
which he was transported into that life himself. Much 
superstition undoubtedly mingled with all this, and 
mystical enthusiasm often degenerated into immoral 
and orgiastic practices, as witness the Bacchantes and the 
priests of Cybele and Isis. Yet who would deny that 
there is manifest in these phenomena a deepening of 
religion, which had now become the personal concern of 
the individual, as well as the desire for a personal inner 
experience of the divine life and for the elevation of the 
spirit above the common reality into an ideal world of 
eternal values. ‘The deepest and most fundamental relig- 
ious feelings of the human soul have expressed and re- 
vealed themselves in these phenomena, and these feelings 
have universal significance and importance, although they 
may have been wrapped in and buried under the husks of 
temporary and fantastical ideas. 

Contemporaneous with the deepening of the inner 
religious life of the individual by the mysteries was the 
strengthening and humanizing of the ethical conscious- 
ness by the philosophy of the Stoics. ‘They taught that a 
man’s moral worth must be found in that inward disposi- 
tion of the will toward the god which is independent 
of nationality or social position or the outward condi- 
tions of his life. ‘True felicity belongs only to the Wise 
Man, who seeks happiness not in outward possessions, but 
in the purity and freedom of his soul from low and base 
passions, who respects the worth and dignity of human 
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personality in every man, and who feels himself united : 
to all men through brotherly love and philanthropy, as 
a citizen of the universal state of God, which embraces all 
inankind. By its ethical doctrine of motives and inward 
disposition and by its cosmopolitan and humanitarian } 
ideas the Stoical philosophy helped mightily to prepare : 
the way for the universal religion, but it could not quite : 
reach that goal, it was powerless to realize the universal 
religion, because as a rational philosophy it lacked the : 
religious enthusiasm which clothes ideal truths in concrete : 


forms and symbols, by means of which they first gain real | 
power over the feelings of the masses of men and can be- » 
come the faith of an ecclesiastical community. 
Christianity became the world-conquering religion | 
because it united in itself the most powerful religious and . 
ethical tendencies of its times in a form, which, although | 
paradoxical, was generally comprehensible, and which | 
gripped the hearts of men as well as gave the intellect food . 
for thought. It took over from Judaism its monotheism, , 
but stripped it of its national limitations and corrected 
its one-sided transcendence by the immanence of God in . 
man, which was expressed by the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion of the son of God, and of the indwelling of the spirit . 
of God in the congregation,—in short, by the teaching » 
of a divine humanity. It took over the pessimistic 
apocalyptic attitude of contempt for this world and the 
hope for a new world, but modified and softened both by 
its faith in the present existence and the gradual coming ~ 
of the kingdom of God in the congregation of the faithful. 
It took over from the mysteries the mythical representa- 
tion of a suffering and dying God, of his resurrection, his 
sacrificial atonement, and his final conquest of death; 
but for the mythical heroes of the mysteries it substituted 


_ the historical person of the sufferer of Golgotha, and it 


ethicized their orgiastic enthusiasm by converting it into 
the inspiration of faith and the enthusiasm of the love - 
which reveals itself through sacrifice. Like the Stoics, 
it treated national and social distinctions with indiffer- 
ence, but to the negation here implied it added the posi- 
tive duty of all to work together for the kingdom of God. 
Thus Christianity combined the various religious and 
ethical ideas and tendencies of its time into the unity of a 
new positive religion, and it was precisely this creative, 
unifying, and elevating synthesis, which made it possible 
for Christianity to lay claim to an unconditional supe- 
riority and universality as against the old religions. : 
But does this claim in its full and strict sense still hold 
good for us? Is this positive religion, with all its acci- 
dental historical, its mythical, apocalyptic, and ascetic 
elements, the absolute, universal religion, valid for all 
men and for all times? To answer this question in the 
alfirmative is becoming more and more impossible in these 
critical times. We are no longer naive enough to overlook 
the contrast of all those historical antique elements to our 
modern habits of thought in the naive way which has been 
the custom in the past. Shall we, then, simply strike out — 
those parts of positive Christianity which are no longer ac- 
ceptable to us, after the manner of the rationalism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, and declare the 
remainder to be true Christianity? I believe, our keener 
historical conscience would forbid that, nor can we. be 
blind to the fact that this radical operation throws over- 
board just those very elements which give to Christianity 
its distinctive character as well as the depth and richness 
of its religious ideas and its capacity to satisfy the most 
varied religious needs. Or shall we follow the programme 
of modern rationalism, and declare Christianity to be 
wholly antiquated, and then proceed to evolve out of our | 
own consciousness the new religion of the future, which is © 
to take its place? Here, again, we would find no thor-_ 
oughfare. Such a course would be forbidden not only 
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' by our pious regard and feeling toward the religion of 
our fathers, but also by our historical insight into the fact 
that religions cannot be constructed or made to order in 
this fashion, like a system of philosophy, because religion 
is life, and only life can beget life, and new life can only 
_ spring and grow out of pre-existing life. 

__ What, then, can we do? What course remains open 
tous? What action is possible and best? 

Our German philosophy has given the answer to this 
question long ago. It has shown, as we saw in the be- 
/ ginning, that universal religion, understood in the strict 
' sense of the whole truth in its purity, is an Ideal, and as 
such cannot and should not suddenly or immediately take 
| the place of positive religion, but this Ideal has always 
' controlled and guided the development of the positive 
a religions at its living and regulative principle, and should 
} and always will continue todo so. As Christianity in its 
f origin was itself the fruit of the religious evolution pre- 
f ceding it, and the synthesis of its elements of relative 
# truth, so in its own history it has passed through manifold 
| developments, in the course of which it has adapted itself 
+ anew to different peoples, to different habits of mind and 
} thought, and to different periods of time; it has trans- 
; ferred the old and appropriated much that was new; it has 
{ overcome morbid states and conditions of spiritual paral- 
/ ysis by the inexhaustible vitality of its spiritual power; 
/ and the churches of the Reformation at least have always 
| acknowledged and recognized the constant purification 
} and renewal of ecclesiastical forms through the spirit of 
- truth as the task of every generation. 

' ‘They who have become clearly conscious of the differ- 
/ ence between the traditional and positive form and the 
) ideal truth of Christianity are called, before all others, to 
“contribute their honest and patient labor toward the 
solution of this problem. But they will accomplish this 
{ task all the better, the more they are impressed with the 
@ thought, which has even greater validity in the domain of 
@ religion than in any other, that it is not revolution, but 
4 evolution, which leads to the happy solution of all 
W difficulties. This maxim should determine our whole 
) attitude toward and our treatment of religious problems 
7 in public or in private. Not destructive, but construction 
is our task. We are here not to tear down, but to build 
@ up. We must not oppose our own dogmas to those of 
’ others with the same pretension to infallibility and exclu- 
sive validity, for thereby the strife of controversy would 
® simply be everywhere imbittered and perpetuated. But 
4) we wish to tolerate every sincere religious conviction, pro- 
| viding it does not work positive harm, and we will try to 
understand its psychological motives and their relative 
truth, to seize upon these as the essentials, and to strip off 
the error which cleaves to them with gentleness and con- 
sideration, hoping that then in the course of time it will 
*) disappear of its own accord. Those who have fallen out 
/ so completely with the faith of the churches that they are 
/ in danger of losing all religion whatever we will try to 
lead to the understanding that the things which are an 
* offence and a stumbling-block to them are in reality only 
/ the temporary and perishable shells which contain the 
| precious pearls of eternal truth for him who looks not 
upon the visible, but upon that which is invisible and 
‘eternal. If we thus speak the truth in love, we shall not 
increase strife, but will prepare the way for a peaceful and 
‘wholesome solution of the present crisis of Christianity,— 
» asolution which will continue and complete the unfinished 
+ work of the Reformation in sucha way that the now hos- 
il tile confessions, sects, and parties will finally acknowledge, 


» respect, and esteem each other_as brothers in the one house 
| of their common Father. Fixing our gaze upon this high 
aim, let us continue to work, with fidelity and patience, 
- upon the great task which has been set before us, always 
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keeping well in mind the motto: ‘‘Nicht mitzuhassen, 
mitzulieben bin ich da!’’ ‘‘I am here, not to hate with 
those who hate, but to love with those who love.” 


The World War with Intoxicants. 


BY REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Church which shall be ‘‘equal to the needs of man”’ 
will not ignore one of the most urgent of those needs; 
namely, the need of deliverance from and protection 
against intoxicants. Alcoholic drink has been declared 
by high authorities to be the most destructive material 
enemy of the human race. If this declaration comes 
within measurable distance of justification, what body 
of religious people can hold aloof from the warfare it 
implies? While philosophers discuss nice points of specu- 
lation, while erudite students, dexterously reconstitute 
the past, and dreamers forecast the future, the problem 
of how to conquer intoxicants cries out for the immediate 
attention of all practical men. Granted that many other 
perils summon the thinker to action, here is an evil with- 
out a rival; for we have here to deal with the problem 
of a dangerous appetite abetted by a vast commercial 
interest. Its dimensions are appalling. The Special 
Commissioner of the United States Labor Department, 
Dr. Gould, said: ‘‘The danger resident in these huge 
national liquor bills reaches beyond misery and moral 
degradation. Civilization itself is menaced by this grow- 
ing economic waste.’”’ In saying this, I think he had in 
mind not his own country alone, where in proportion the 
waste is considerably less than in others. We, at any 
rate, coming together from many lands, know that his 
solemn warning finds ample illustration in them all. 
The evil arising from the use of intoxicants is world-wide, 
and calls for a world-wide campaign against it. The 
language of the Commissioner is in no degree exaggerated. 
The resources of wisdom and vigor in the world’s ruling 
races are no doubt great, and appear equal to most things; 
but in this connection even the strongest nations are al- 
most paralyzed, while subject races wither away under 
this plague like sheep under the pestilence. 

No historic age has been free from it, and always and 
everywhere the story of loss and misery has been the 
same. But in our age the problem has assumed a more 
formidable shape than hitherto. The appetite for some- 
thing to drug the mind and veil the face of reality with 
temporary illusiveness was sufficiently difficult to meet 
when its cravings were left to the casual stimulus of local 
circumstances. To-day the trade venture in alcoholic 
drink is bound up with huge finance. The conditions 
of modern commerce and the facilities for rapid distribu- 
tion arm this business with a far-reaching effect quite 
beyond precedent. All the arts and devices discover- 
able by eager and ingenious men, who act together for 
lucrative ends, promote its extension. It is powerful 
to manipulate houses of legislature, to control local ad- 
ministration, including police; and as for its advertis- 
ing, that is on so liberal a scale that great journals are 
said ‘‘to float on whiskey, with some assistance from 
soap.” No one who has had experience in this matter 
will deny that such a sleepless financial interest is much 
harder to fight than the intermittent appetite upon which 
it thrives. 

We must keep these facts steadily before us if we are 
intelligently to enter upon this field of battle. Of course 
such an interest puts the best face it can upon the trade 
in which it is engaged. Its pleas are specious, but they 
can deceive few. The trade in intoxicants, says its 
promoters, exists for the convenience of the public. 


biz 


‘‘What people want people will have.’ They ask in the 
name of freedom, may not a man have his glass if he 
likes, and if he pays for it? Sometimes they assume a 
tone of raillery, and demand in the name of sociability 
whether, because you think yourself virtuous, there 
shall be ‘‘no more cakes and ale”? Finally, they pose 
as friends of virility and muscle, and roundly declare that 
a nation of water drinkers must go down in the struggle 
for existence before a nation able to quaff deep its beer 
and rum. Considering, however, the swift and certain 
loss of liberty entailed on many a poor fellow’s glass 
when he has had it, considering the innumerable quarrels 
and fights that have so often ended the tavern’s social 
hour, and, above all, considering the deplorable physical 
deterioration of large masses of our people through the 
use of alcohol, more than through any other one thing, 
there is something about these familiar pleas that ap- 
proaches the magnificent. But, like the charge of the 
Light Brigade, though magnificent, they are not war. 
The real moving force is not the public weal, but the publi- 
can’s wealth. Sheer covetousness, callous, brutal, the 
blind and reckless desire of gain at whatever cost to the 
community, vould l’ennema! 

The formidable trade interests now confronting the 
reformer do occasionally, indeed, get an academic sup- 
port from gentlemen who do not happen to live next door 
toa saloon. ‘These amiable theorists must be exonerated, 
of course, from the suspicion of having any commercial or 
political axe of their own to grind. Liberty is the breath 
of their nostrils, their one hope for man. They would 
fully sympathize with the mood of Frederick the Great 
when he announced that, if his theologically minded 
subjects of Valangin would insist on being damned 
eternally, he had nothing to say against it. 
of any kind is abhorrent to such fanatics of freedom. ‘To 
them the word ‘‘abstinence” sounds almost immoral, 
and ‘‘prohibition” savors of downright tyranny. If you 
say society must at some sacrifice protect itself against 
the perils of drinking habits, these people turn philoso- 
phers, and coolly argue that society’s drinking habits 
did not evolve without ‘‘sufficient reason.’ Finally, 
under more or less pressure, they confess they like a drop 
themselves, and then you understand why they champion 
their wine decanter as if it were the Holy Grail. Be- 
tween liberty and liking, the cause of abstinence, re- 
striction, prohibition, fails to win their support. And 
yet if they would but leave their prepossessions awhile, 
and listen to facts! 

The pertinent facts, alas! need no long seeking. We 
have at hand evidence from ages the most distant and 
races the most diverse. Its weight is overwhelming. 
Granted that Bacchus has been a god of mirth and jollity, 
he has charged mankind heavily for his jest. Were it 
only in money’s worth, the bill is enormous. We pay 
for drink in Great Britain each year nearly three times 
what that very expensive Boer War cost us each year it 
lasted. So much for the drink itself. What we pay for 
the consequences of the drink is incalculable. Of course 
economy is a dull virtue, especially when one has plenty 
of cash. But, when the richest states of Europe are so 
near to bankruptcy that millions of their people herd to- 
gether in dens that defy decency, in slums that Tenny- 
son called expressively ‘‘the warrens of the poor,” and 
when most men in civilized lands all over the world are 
such daily slaves to a tyrant they call ‘‘business,” that 
they cannot afford rationally to enjoy their earthly ex- 
istence till another—heavenly or otherwise— draws near, 
it would seem worth while to consider this expenditure 
on drink, and especially on its consequences, and to ask 
whether it is necessary, and who pays the bill. 

In Great Britain alone there are fully a «million paupers, 
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verge of pauperism, say one in thirteen of the population, 
Now we know it is easy and foolish to make rash and 
sweeping statements as to the causes of this mass of 


poverty, with its attendant misery and degradation. . 


But take a sample fact. Very careful inquiries have 
been made by capable and responsible persons from time 
to time, and the Manchester Guardians of the poor, for 
instance, announced, not so very long ago, that over 51 
per cent. of the cases of pauperism in their district were 
found to be directly caused by intemperance. Probably 
few would doubt that there were many additional cases 
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where, if indirect, this factor was no less really an influ- - 


ential one. There is abundant ground for believing that 
this state of things is typical of pauperism generally. 


t 


Again, there are some fourteen thousand prisoners con- - 


victed yearly in the United Kingdom, and their miserable : 


and desperate army is kept at bay by an extensive array 


r 


of police and prison warders, with the costly supplement : 


of judges and courts and the whole paraphernalia of 
justice. 


The Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, speaking from his ; 


I 


) 


personal knowledge as Home Secretary (in an adminis- - 


tration not thought to be unfriendly to the drink trade), 


said in the House of Commons, in 1902, ‘‘I do not think : 


I am going wide of the mark when I ‘say that nine-tenths 
of the greatest of all the crimes have been in the main 
caused by drunkenness.’”’ The chairman of the Prisons 
Commission of Scotland found that the same proportion 


; 
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held good as regards all classes of crimes, great and 


small. 
from prejudice testified over and over again, before Lord 
Peel’s Commission eight years ago, that but for the drink 


Officials of unimpeachable authority and freedom . 


there would be little or no work for police or prisons. 


The same story comes from other lands. The French 
Minister of Justice is reported as saying that ‘‘no less 


than 53 per cent. of the persons convicted of murder, 


57 per cent. of those convicted of arson, and 90 per cent. 
of those convicted for causing bodily harm are confirmed 
drunkards.” The New South Wales Drink Commission, 
while deprecating a ‘‘tendency to exaggerate the per- 
centage of crimes directly caused by drink,” found that 
very few of the witnesses examined by them placed it 
lower than 75. The statement is attributed to Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright that ‘‘72 per cent. of the crimes in 
Boston are liquor crimes”; and the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities is credited with the report in 1893 
that ‘“‘the proportion of crime traceable to intemperate 


persons must be set down, as heretofore, at not less 


than four-fifths.” But I might simply fill my paper 
with similar evidence, supplied, not by cold-water 
cranks, but by persons of the most exceptional knowl- 
edge of the subject and of the coolest impartiality,— 
judges, magistrates, commanders of regiments, captains 
of ships, chaplains,—governors of prisons, inspectors, 
State Commissioners, and other experts, who all find 


in this one evil the most fertile source of all kinds of © 


breaches of the law. 


Thus, because of the beer barrel and the gin-tap, the 


whole community goes in fear and jeopardy, and has to 
maintain a costly and ugly machinery to get along at 
all. As for the people who individually suffer by these 
things, who shall tell of their woes! 


Homes, so called, 


are continued in misery or finally broken up in shame. — 
Nearly all cases of desertion are traceable to this evil 


on the part of husband or wife. 
occur of cruelty to children, such 


Scarcely any instances — 
as brings the offenders” 


before the law, where drink is not found to have deadened — 


the parent’s natural affection. 
the same monotonous story 
fibre, with the most disastrous results. 
ignorant of the shames and sorrows which relatives in 


The divorce courts repeat 
of drink-weakened moral 
And who is 
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agony seek to hide, and concerning which decent folk 
keep a silence intended to be merciful, which, without 
emerging into the glare of the courts, exist none the less 
teally beneath the surface of society? At one end ,,of 


hings where crude humanity becomes the prey of the 
rink-seller in the purlieus of the docks, of the far-off 
quarries and mines, and the poor villages of aboriginal 
races. 
_ One more item in this already unparalleled ‘drink 
_ bill” must be mentioned. There is a feature of modern 
) life which must perplex, if it does not absolutely dismay, 
& every student of human affairs. We often speak hope- 
) fully, confidently, of progress, and believe that amelio- 
) rative influences are slowly but surely raising the general 
| level of intelligence the world over. But what about 
) that dread shadow on the path of the dominant races— 
} msanity? The figures seem to show unmistakably that 
} this is a growing malady. If it is really increasing at 
» the rate that the records of the asylums appear to prove, 
i) if part of the apparent growth is not to be set down to 
7 more careful observation and registration, then, indeed, 
|) the prospects of mankind would seem almost desperate. 
| But whatever conclusion we form as to that, we have 
) testimony from all sides, from Germany, France, Belgium, 
f and other European states, as well as from the different 
" English-speaking nations that belt the globe, that alcohol 
@ is one of the chief ascertainable causes of insanity. No 
® one can really be surprised at such testimony who has 
¥ at all intelligently followed the course of modern inves- 
tigation with regard to the structure of the brain and 
@ the action of alcohol upon its delicate tissues. There is 
9) no longer room for doubt that, just as a clumsy finger 
4 and thumb spoil the bloom on a peach, so the clutch of 
® this drug worsens every time the tender organ of mind. 
1) The damage may at first be slight, and bounteous nature 
» is often lavish in putting forth remedial energy; but 
| there comes an hour when, under incessant injury, if 
slight seeming, the peach’s bloom is ruined. Formerly, 
i only the grosser forms of alcoholic poisoning were much 
6} noticed; but modern research, carried on in the labora- 
“) tories of unprejudiced scientists east and west, shows 
that even what are called ‘‘dietetic doses’? tend to the 
©) irretrievable injury of brain and nerves. Well might the 
i) great Edison say, in explanation of his abstinence from 
9) alcohol, ‘‘I have a better use for my brains.” But really 
there is no need for any one who opens his eyes and ears to 
run about in search of the verdicts of savans! Who has 
not seen ample evidence, before the scientists told us 
d) why, that the inhibition of alcohol at once weakens the 
)) mind’s self-control, just while it flatters the drinker with 
an altogether mistaken notion of his own wit, wisdom, and 
© brilliance in general? Long before the stage is reached 
i) when friends grow anxious and apprehensive, we see 
» around us people who are otherwise sensible set free in 
)) talk, blabbing of their neighbor’s business, if not their 
¥ own, and cajoled into bargains which they will repent 
|} of to-morrow. Young fellows, usually shrewd and 
'gentlemanly enough, grow excited and loosed from the 
' wholesome checks of modesty and self-respect. Grave 
» and reverend seniors, with flushed face and roving eye, 
» draw near to the bench and cap of the fool. Girls grow 
)\ giddy and perilously adventurous; in short,—here is 
‘the modern Circe’s cup. And, when the poor victims have 
©) drained it, their blood bears its baleful ingredient along 
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their life tides with such deadly sureness that the next 
generation rises with accusing fingers to say, ‘Thus 
didst thou!” We have in London special schools for 
“mentally defective” children,—those poor dull pupils 
who would be utterly unable to keep up with the lessons - 
of average children, and who must be catered for sepa- 
rately. Official inquiries into the family history of one 
hundred consecutive cases of such children showed that 
in forty-two there was a clear history of drunkenness on 
the part of one at least of the parents. In only 6 per cent. 
of normal children was there found to be a drunken 
parent. 

Poverty, crime, immorality, ineffectiveness, insanity, 
disease,—where shall the awful indictment end? As to 
disease, let this one eloquent fact suffice. ‘The poor 
publican himself (I do not say the highly respectable 
shareholder in the brewery company, but the man who 
froths the pot) is the surest victim of his own wares. 
The returns of the Registrar General show that this class 
of citizens dies off far more quickly than any other, even 
those engaged in notoriously ‘‘dangerous” trades. In 
fact, our British authorities officially declare the making 
and selling of intoxicants to be the ‘‘deadliest and most 
dangerous of occupations.” ‘Talk about missions to the 
poor savages,—is it not time that a mission were estab- 
lished to rescue the wretched victims of so fearful a 
scourge ? 

Now, I feel sure that on reviewing these and similar 
facts there cannot be one intelligent person whose mind 
is not fully convinced as to the gravity of the problem 
and the urgency of solving it. Where disagreement comes 
in, is as regards the steps proposed to be taken. Frankly, 
I confess myself one of those who would fight intoxicants 
by all honorable methods, and I would accept any ally 
who would lessen the sphere of their influence. ‘There 
has been hitherto too much quarrelling in the face of the 
enemy. Undoubtedly, there is need for the most careful 
discrimination of conditions and the most prudential 
calculation of the consequences of different courses of 
action. But, when the house is burning, it is some- 
what late to discuss hydrostatics. Whoever brings but 
a bucket shall be welcome. Many here to-day may have 
their own favorite lines of advance. So long as we do 
advance at all, let us not too severely criticise one an- 
other. In different countries and localities different 
methods are appropriate. In some places pioneers of 
reform have to be content to work very much alone and 
by moral suasion; but even in Russia where the chance 
of influencing legislation seems smallest, the prophet’s 
voice is not raised in vain, as we see by the formation of 
an abstaining society through the teachings of Tolstoy. 
In France, on the other hand, we have seen the civic 
authorities in Paris publishing and very widely dis- 
seminating a placard setting forth the dangers of drink, 
the mistake of supposing that it imparts muscular energy, 
and the fearful heritage of misery it bequeathes. This 
placard has been copied in some communities in Great 
Britain, but those strict economists who watch so unceas- 
ingly over the interests of ‘‘the trade” have here and 
there secured a decision that the printing and issuing 
of such material is ultra vires. In Belgium one notices 
there has been a singular originality in the method 
adopted in certain quarters. This hard-working little 
country appears to have a reputation for drunkenness 
which only my own country can rival. But, amongst 
reformers there, the Socialist Party has appealed to its 
supporters to abstain from alcohol for several reasons, 
the third and last being that abstinence would improve 
their health, the second that it would provide funds for 
political propaganda, and the first and foremost that it 
would cripple the government’s finances. Well we 
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remember how Saint Paul regarded that preaching of the 
gospel which was not altogether from purest gospel 
motives. Whatever the motive, let them but ‘‘preach 
Christ,” even ‘‘of envy,” and he would rejoice. 

Amongst the many attempts made in different coun- 
tries, the Scandinavian method of grappling with the 
evils of intemperance stands out prominently. It has 
been much criticised as developing a municipal interest 
in the continuance of the trade in intoxicants, but at any 
rate the evils in Scandinavia itself are far less in evidence 
now than before the trade was taken over from private 
hands. The number of recruits, for example, rejected 
as unfit for service, is now far below what it used to be. 
And as to national fitness, not for the war of violence, but 
for that competition which exists everywhere, the words 
of the Prussian Count Douglas were surely wise when he 
said, on introducing a temperance bill into the Prus- 
sian Diet in 1902, ‘‘Those countries where temperance 
was inculcated and practised, would ultimately secure 
the advantage. In particular’ (the quotation is from 
the Times) ‘‘he directed attention to the success of the 
temperance movement in the United States of America, 
where there were ten millions of abstainers.” Reverting 
to the question of co-operative method, attempts are 
being made in England, though on no very large scale, 
to get the trade into the hands of trusts and companies 
who for little or no profit will be content to meet existing 
demands for drink, without fostering an exaggerated 
business. I am afraid it will be long before any such 
methods will become general. We are left to struggle as 
best we can, socially and politically, with that vast com- 
mercial interest which every year extends its hold upon 
general support through its lists of shareholders all over 
the kingdom. It is estimated that something like five 


hundred million dollars are subscribed as stock in the’ 


various companies represented on our exchanges. ‘his 
wide-spreading social and financial power has great 
weight in both Houses of Parliament and in local councils. 
It commands the services of the most dexterous agents 
in seeking to avoid restrictive laws. The motto unblush- 
ingly put forth by the engineers of this party is, ‘‘Our 
trade, our politics.’”’ With wistful eyes many of us look 
to this great family of States in the west, and to our own 
colonies, where the enlightened principle of ‘‘local option,’ 
in one form or other, has been enforced. We have seen 
enough benefit in the little areas that exist even in our 
land, where the drink is not forced upon a community, 
to wish that the people generally might at least be per- 
mitted to say whether it should be there or not. 

I do not conceive, however, that my duty to-day is to 
discuss and weigh the merits of any particular method. 
What I do plead for is for your real and permanent inter- 
est in this vital problem of our day, for your personal 
decision, and for co-operation all along the line. Earlier 
in this paper I spoke of abstinence, restriction, prohibi- 
tion. It appears to me that this order is the sensible and 
practical one. Some excellent people, I know, speak 
of abstinence as if it were an extreme measure. Large, 
and so far as I know, useful societies exist, the members 
of which are allowed to take a glass at meals, and at no 
other time. Other people, the bulk of decent citizens, 
I suppose, do not even bind themselves to this, but take 
their drink in ‘‘moderation,’’ as they call it. Now, I 
ai sure that no one in an assembly like this would pre- 
sume to dictate to another’s conscience. Let each be 
fully persuaded. But how any man who has ever seen 
with his own eyes the ruined humanity, the blighted 
homes, the shattered health, the misery and shame of 
his fellow-creatures, can any longer touch this accursed 
thing, I cannot understand. Were it anything else that 
wrought so much evil on earth, if it did not come with 
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an insinuating tickle of the palate, and a delusive tou 
of flattery upon the nerves as it takes the reason prisoner, 
there is no man but would exile this pest forever from hi 
home, and, if possible, from the community. Is that, 
pleasant taste, then, really worth enjoying, in such com 
pany and at such a price? As for taking pecuniary: 
profit out of such a trade, what pity is large enough, whati 
horror deep enough, to cover such a tainted transaction ? 
Cain killed Abel, but at least he didn’t do it for money. 
We may talk about international unity and arbitra4 
tion and the triumph of the Church Universal, and all 
that; but let every man be fully assured of this: theres 
cannot be peace on earth, or sweet religion ruling in our 
hearths and homes, till this ‘‘devil in solution” has beens 
exorcised from our midst. Abstain, and you set him at: 
a distance at once. ‘‘Others will not abstain?” ‘Thens 
restrict their chances of being egged on to excess. Abso-) 
lute prohibition is the final happy goal, not, however, te. 
be really successful till the mind of the people runs abreast; 
of the law, and that it shall do so is the task of the churches: 
specially to secure. We, in particular, are met together) 
as those who are striving toward the creation of a religious: 
life free alike from needless fears and baseless hopes, but 
grounded firmly in the solid rock of the soul’s own ex-: 
periences. Who, if not we, should recognize that an in-) 
telligent faith needs clear brains to conceive it, that a: 
conquering and world-redeeming practical religion needs: 
the soundest, healthiest men and women to carry it to; 
victory? We, of the liberal churches, are so far from: 
seeing our work ‘‘done,’”’ as sometimes we hear, or even} 
inertly say, that we are really only at the beginning of” 
things. We are here at this time to knit a little closer: 
the ties of understanding and consent between thinkers: 
usually far scattered, to feel our common needs and par- » 
Shall we separate : 
without an understanding in respect to this most practi- - 
cal, most pressing of all social reforms? Shall we not go - 
to our different spheres of labor resolved to do our duty 
in this regard, if by any means we may save some? It is | 
ours especially to educate our own young people in habits 
and principles of perfect sobriety, to stimulate our fel- 
low-worshippers to more practical zeal in this outstand- 
ing social work, and to raise our voice as citizens against 
every encroachment by the reckless exploiters of human 
weakness, while we endeavor to secure healthier conditions — 
of home life and occupation, and more rational forms of ree- 
reation for the people. Above all, we have to appeal to the 
diviner element in every heart, and to plead, not only in 
the name of human pity, but of human honor, against 
so horrible a desecration of life as the use of intoxicants — 
involves. ze 


Good News. . . 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. i 
' iF: 
The Hague. 


One becomes a little tired as he hears from Dick and — 
Harry, Eliza, Mary, and Jane talk of the world’s congress 
at The Hague, as if it were a great exception to the laws 
of the world or of the universe. ‘The truth is that t 
two Hague Congresses have come on as steadily in the 
order of history as October follows May in the order of 
climate and vegetation. # 

Perhaps the most convenient historical parallel is that” 
which is presented in the history of what we call the” 
Reformation. When printing made it impossible for 4” 
class of clerks to rule the world, the Reformation came: 
Luther and Erasmus and Melanchthon and Calvin and ~ 
Latimer and Ridley were people whose lives were dis 
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| tinguished in the coming, but they did not create the 
3 eformation. The Reformation came, and such men, each 
in his place, took their part init. In a similar fashion 
| within the last hundred years, the physical inventions 
nd discoveries of the world have been uniting the nations 
of the world. The world could not have helped itself. 
It is not that the Pope of Rome or the Emperor of Austria 
said, ‘‘Go to, invent an electric telegraph,” or ‘‘Go to, 
take a cable under the ocean.’ But certain men who 
ae enough invented the telegraph and laid the 
1 cable. : 

In the course of history the business of carrying people 
| from place to place had been, if you please, so unimpor- 
| tant that Napoleon, in 1812, could not have moved an 
| army from Paris to the Bosphorus more rapidly than 
; Constantine or Julian could do in their time. But, 
| as the world was ordered, or ordered itself, certain men 
| appeared, some of whom were named Robert Fulton and 
+ George Stephenson and Samuel Morse and Cyrus Field; 
| and they did this and that and another thing which makes 
/ it possible for me to address the president of the Lend-a- 
Hand Club in Tientsin and receive an answer from him 
} within an hour or two. When the nations of the world 
j were united in this way,—why, they were united. All 
) the Philistines in the world cannot disunite them,—so far 
© forth they are one. 

\ There will be a set of rather old-fashioned machines, 
one of whichis called language, one of which is called di- 
| plomacy and one of which is called national honor. 
j, Another set are called armies and another set are called 
# navies. The people who run these machines will say,— 
wthey do say: ‘‘Oh, you know, the world is necessarily 
7 divided into four continents and five races. You know 
these cannot harmonize, and they cannot unite.’ But, 
meanwhile, they are harmonizing and they do unite. 

. Dr. Baldwin, the Chief Justice of Connecticut, one of 
athe quiet leaders of America, has just now published a 
“very curious list of the more recent memorable inter- 
ij national conferences, congresses, or associations of official 
representatives of governments. This list does not in- 
clude what are ‘called the diplomatic discussions which 
have resulted in special treaties between particular na- 
tions. It does include such conferences as the reader of 
these lines never heard of before, such as ‘‘the maritime 
conference for the adoption of a uniform system of meteor- 
ological observations at sea.”’ ‘‘That is very interesting,” 
says the Girondist reader of these lines. How inter- 
esting it is that the nations should discuss together a 
point like this! This reader does not know that this 
conference was held fifty-four years ago at Brussels, on 
he initiative of the United States. ‘That was before the 
days of the ocean telegraph, and the reader was reading 
in his newspaper, that day, that a frontiersman in Minne- 
jsota had killed a wild cat in his own barn... . All the 
same, the nations of the world were meeting together, 
where there was no ambassadors extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, or anything else of the machinery of 
‘mutual intercourse. Well, it was a good deal as in the 
ycity of Boston at this moment, there is a great deal of 
BReligion which is not mentioned in the reports of the 
WChurch of Rome, the church of John Knox, the church of 
‘John Wesley, or the church of the nineteenth secession 
of Covenanters. 

1) In this very curious paper on this subject Judge 
//Baldwin enumerates 122 of such undiplomatic confer- 
“ences, beginning with the congress of Panama in 1826 
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twenty of the civilized powers agreed to this arrange- 
ment for unifying these formulas. 

Of such international conventions, which were of in- 
terest enough to print their proceedings and which had 
the authority more or less distinct of the various govern- 
ments of the world, there are, as I have said, rr2. 

Then we come in Judge Baldwin’s catalogue to twelve 
pages of reports of international conventions on just 
such a basis as that which we have just now welcomed in ° 
Boston. That is to say, here are the titles of the reports 
of two or three hundred international societies. They 
have met for subjects widely parted. ‘There has been the 
‘‘International Congress of Photography.” ‘There has 
been the ‘‘International Council of the Women of the 
World.” There has been the ‘‘World’s Parliament of 
Religions,” held thirteen years ago at Chicago. Now, 
when the recording angel, writing with gold ink in a gold 
pen on gold paper, or in whatever way he keeps his books 
of accounts, prepares his brief report on the union of the 
world, he will mention all these hundreds, probably 
thousands, of international gatherings among people whom 
the traditions of Babel tried to keep asunder. It is 
possible that in a reference to his index he may say 
that all these meetings took place in defiance of Satan 
and his methods. He will not say that they began with 
The Hague Conference of the year 1900. 

No! No! The Hague Conference of 1900 was the neces- 
sary product of the union of the nations. As matter of 
historical gossip, it is supposed that the treatise of a great 
railroad president in Europe met the eye of Nicholas III. 
and affected him so that he told Monsieur Mouvarieff 
to call together at The Hague delegates from the 
nations with which the Empire of Russia had diplomatic 
communication. And, in fact, Monsieur Mouvarieff is- 
sued such a circular letter. But he and the emperor 
issued it because they had to. The men and women of 
the world had been corresponding with each other and 
taking care of each other, and it was time for them to 
meet in recognized and authenticated assembly. 

The Philistines of the world growled and scowled. It 
is matter of history that Lord Salisbury, the Prime Min- 
ister of England, looked askance at the proposal. But, 
with entire unanimity, the bankers of England, the local 
governments of England, gave notice that the meeting 
must be encouraged, and Lord Salisbury, who had been 
sailing on one tack, found it desirable to sail upon another. 
He did sail upon another, and from that moment to this 
moment England has cordially sustained the wisest and 
best decisions of the congresses at The Hague. 

It will be convenient for the average reader if the 
Philistines in general and the Girondists or doctrinaires, 
who are a class of people only less dangerous than the 
Philistines, will remember that a congress of nations was 
an absolute necessity of civilization. It had to exist, it 
did exist, it does exist, and all their speculations in the 
form of leading editorials or other wailings will not check 
the progress of union of the nations, no, not by the breadth 
of a hair. Epwarp E. Hate. 


Spiritual Life, 


Collect as precious pearls the words of those who are as 
an ocean of knowledge and virtue.—Turkish. 


& 


A pearl becomes red by the nearness of a rose, but 
never a rose white by contact with a pearl. "Tis not 
the lower, but the more noble, that readily recognize 
and take home for profit the high qualities of others,;— 
Hindu (Sanskritapathop). 
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Tus CITIZEN’S ParT IN GOVERNMENT. 
By Elihu Root. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1 net.—In a _ remarkably 
clear, strong, and simple style Mr. Root 
has set before young men—and some not 
so young—the need of patriotic service of 
' the city, the State, and the Nation. Such 
discussion is, fortunately, to-day familiar, 
yet we can fairly say that, so far as we know, 
the duty of a good citizen has never been 
presented more luminously or more wisely 
than in this little volume. Beginning with 
the statement that to-day a man’s position 
in our country is very different from what 
it was in the years when every one was in a 
measure self-supporting and _ self-centred, 
when we made our own clothing and ran 
our own government,—so far as governing 
was at all necessary,—Mr. Root shows how 
we are now surrounded by a _ wonderful 
net-work of laws and customs. The ques- 
tion is how much and how wisely we shall 
interfere; or, rather, how modestly, yet 
earnestly, we should enter the arena to help 
in securing the best things for our town, 
our State, or our Nation. Our author has 
clear convictions on this subject: ‘The 
essential feature of the present condition is 
that the burden and duty of government 
rest on all men, and no man can retire to 
his business or his pleasures and ignore his 
right to share in government without shirk- 
ing a duty.” Indeed, nothing is better for 
a man than this; to take up something that 
is not directly personal, not first of all for his 
own immediate, petty welfare—to lose him- 
self in the larger life of the race. It is 
good for humility. ‘‘It matters not how 
well-educated or intelligent a man may be, 
the combined experience, knowledge of life, 
range of thought, fertility of suggestion, 
thoroughness of criticism, to be found in 
any great body of men, are so far be- 
yond him that he is bound gradually to take 
an attitude of receiving and learning as 
well as endeavoring to instruct and lead.” 
Yet assuredly any one who engages in this 
work merely for what he can get out of it 
is foredoomed. ‘The public has an unerring 
instinct in this matter, and judges him as 
“a mere politician in the bad sense of the 
term.” How different, for instance, such 
a man as Col. Waring, who kept the streets 
of New York clean, who paid no attention 
to “political claims,” but promptly dis- 
charged every man who was lazy or in- 
different. The much-talked of corruption 
of parties is no excuse for a man’s not doing 
his duty as a citizen. All the more reason 
that educated men should put their hands 
to the dirty work, and make it less dirty. 
Mr. Root thinks the outlook promising, 
Things are better than they were. Some 
of the corruption of the days of our fathers 
would not be possible to-day. Thus “it 
would not be possible now to elect such a 
man as Aaron Burr Vice-President of the 
United States, or to leave in command of 
the army a man like Wilkinson, known to 
be in receipt of an annual payment of $2,000 
from Spain, while we were in controversy 
with that country over the possession of 
Florida.” A higher standard prevails: 
“Thirty or forty years ago the things done 
by corporate managers were so much worse 
that the Chicago and Alton affair would not 
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have received any notice at all.” This is 
certainly encouraging; and this valuable 
little book ought to do much in helping on 
that ‘‘good time coming” for which we are 
all looking and praying, :.2d which we can 
hasten by our own faithfulness and our 
devotion to the common cause. 


LUKE, THE Puysician. By Adolf Har- 
nack. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—In the series of New ‘Testament 
studies Dr. Harnack takes his place, not 
among the conservatives,—a description of his 
position which he resents,—but among those 
who do not believe that the early Christian 
tradition was a hundred years in process 
of development. But impressionalism has 
played a large part in the fashionable Biblical 
criticism of the day, and with this he finds 
himself little in accord. In asserting that 
Luke, the physician, the companion and 
fellow-worker of Saint Paul, was the author 
of the Third Gospel, and also of the Acts 
of the Apostles, including the “‘we’’ sections, 
he sets himself over against the judgment of 
Hilgenfeld, Holzmann, Overbeck, Hans- 
rath, Weizsacker, Wendt, Schiirer, Pfleiderer, 
Von Soden, Spitta, Jiilicher, J Weiss, Knopf, 
Clemen, and others, following the lead of 
K6nigsmann, De Wette, Baur, and Zeller. 
That is a formidable list of opponents; but 
he enters upon the discussion with confidence 
in his ability to demonstrate his proposi- 
tion, and makes an extremely interesting 
exhibition of proofs. He makes long lists 
of words that are common both to the ‘‘we”’ 
sections and the other portions of the Acts 
and Luke, and are uncommon elsewhere, and 
also of various medical phrases common to 
Luke and the Acts which seem to indicate a 
common authorship and identify Luke as 
the writer. His opinion is that Luke as a 
physician accompanied Paul, who was at the 
time an invalid when he began the voyage 
on the way asa prisoner to Rome and that he 
for some time remained in Rome as his com- 
panion, fellow-worker, and medical adviser. 
His painstaking labor and his arguments 
have no other end in view than the discovery 
of the truth to the end that history may be 
accurately written. The discussion is in- 
genious, intelligent, and exceedingly interest- 
ing. 


RELIGION AND Historic Farrus. By 
Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50 net.—As a timely souvenir 
of the visit of Prof. Pfleiderer to America 
in attendance on the International Council 
in Boston this volume has been issued. It 
is a translation of lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin during the last year. The 
lectures were extemporaneous, and were 
intended to be a succinct but accurate 
presentation of the relations between the 
historic faiths which have persisted to our 
time and the religious element which is 
common to them all, Three preliminary 
lectures treat of the nature of religion and 
its relation to ethics and to science, Prof. 
Pfleiderer holds that to separate religion 
and ethics, and to claim that their sources 
were originally entirely separate and dis- 
tinct, is an almost inconceivable error. 
The problem of the relations of religion and 
science he treats with sanity and sound re- 
ligious feeling. As he finds religion at the 
heart of ethics, so he finds it united with 
the light of knowledge to give it warmth 
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and vitalizing power. How religion began t 
he does not know, but finds at the beginning 
a belief in souls, a childish belief in the soul 
of nature, a belief which was later intended ¢ 
and unfolded in the various religions which 
now exist. Then follow in order accounts of ) 
the Chinese, Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, | 
Oriental, Greek, Hebrew, and Mohammedan 
religions. The volume is exactly fitted 
for the use of students or inquirers of any 
class who wish to get an accurate knowledge « 
of these things, but have no time or ability § 
to consult original sources. ; 


Mam’ Linpa. By Will N. Harben. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—We should 

like to know what judgment the inhabitants 
of any town within twenty-five miles oF 
Chattanooga would pronounce on the pict- - 
ure of social life presented by the author 
of this book. The attempt to be fair and 
just in distributing praise and blame for t 
social conditions and conduct among the > 
inhabitants of this Southern town is pers = 
fectly evident, but a question arises as to © 
its success. We have here presented the 
white mountaineer in the country and the = 
freedman and some good and bad speci- - 
mens of social life in a town. The hero of | 
the tale is a young man of great courage and | 
intellectual vigor, and the heroine is angeli 
but the impression constantly made is that 
they are too good for the company they 
keep, and that one would not find the village © 
a pleasant place of residence. The various 
incidents which attend the solution of the © 
Southern problem, crime, murder, and lynch- 
ing, together with the honest administra 
tion of justice by those who are under obli 
gation to maintain it, are illustrated i 
swiftly moving pictures. One is made to 
see the difficulty of the problem with a hope- 
ful outlook toward its solution. The in- 
evitable love-story, which is the string on 
which various incidents are threaded, comes 
to a proper conclusion. Justice has been 
done, and everybody is satisfied. 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG. y 
Bishop. New York: B. W. Huebsch 
$1.25.—Without cant or hypocrisy the 
author sets forth the sound doctrine that 
youth and health are very much under th 
control of all people who are intelligen 
enough to keep their interest in what i 
going on in the world about them, and t 
resist the popular impression that one’s age 
is determined by the number of years 
has lived. In a vigorous unconventiona 
way many things are stated which, being 
received and acted upon, would, for mam 
men and women, prolong the period of effi 
cient action and dispel the terrors of ad 
vancing old age. But there are limi 
which we cannot pass, and it is not wise t 
accept the advice of Dr. Lavender, a ficti- | 
tious character, who said, ‘When you feel 
too old to do a thing, DO it.” We knew a ~ 
vigorous old man who, on his eightieth 
birthday, acted on that principle, took 4 
walk of sixteen miles, went to bed, and nevi 
got up again. Longevity is partly an affa 
of ancestors. All that one can do is to 
make the best of himself within the im- 
passable limits which have been fixed for 
him by his constitution and some other 
things that are beyond his control. Withia 
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these limits one may work miracles, and 
the optimistic teaching of this book may 
assist the process. 


me 


___Encuisa Poems. By Walter C. Bronson, 
PLitt.D. University of Chicago Press. $1.50 
_net.—This volume is one of a set of four, 
intended especially for use in college classes. 
This one contains selections from the poems 
) written by English authors in the nineteenth 
; century. They are especially intended to 
| cover the ground of reading required in 
‘ college courses. Having in mind the special 
) needs of students who wish to get a compre- 
‘hensive, if superficial, survey of English 
literature, naturally the effort has been 
» made to make a collection which would rep- 
= Tesent, not merely the gems of poetry, but 
) such as would furnish means to make a fair 
} estimate of the vicissitudes of poetical lit- 
/ erature in the nineteenth century, together 
|) with a comparative view of the authors and 
» their representative merits. The notes and 
‘bibliography which are added are intended 
to give both teacher and pupil for immediate 
j use the facts which best illustrate the origin 
of the poems and their meaning. That 
which will make the book useful to students 
in colleges will also make it valuable to 
}the general reader who has not the ad- 
vantage of the college course. ‘The selec- 
tions have been made with care and skill, 
and the book is a valuable addition to the 
student’s outfit. 


By Ricut Divine. By William Sage. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50-— 
“Mr. Sage’s latest novel, like The District 
wAttorney, is in touch with the times and 
compels attention as a novel of the day; 
Jout it has a better developed love-story than 
‘che earlier book. Thayer, governor of his 
tate, comes into political conflict with Sena- 
sor Fordyce, politically its owner. ‘The 
Seontest is complicated by Thayer’s love for 
‘he senator’s daughter, whose faith in her 
wather is absolute. This gives opportunity 
Or several exciting scenes and cleverly 


bride. 
the story at a crucial moment, and the 
climax, in which he takes a part, crowns 
a victory in this conflict of wills. 
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the baseball editor of the Boston Globe, 
President of the New England League, and 
by Henry Chadwick, “the father of baseball, ”’ 
an editor of Spalding’s Guide. With these 
authorities on his side it is hardly necessary 
for one unaccustomed to the technicalities of 
the game to attempt to master its dialect. 
The book is not exclusively for boys, as the 
high school, from which the principal char- 
acters graduate in the course of the story, 
is a coeducational institution. 


THE Younc Tram Dispatcuer. By 
Burton E. Stevenson. Boston: L,. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50.—The dangers of railroading 
as a profession supply Mr. Stevenson with 
plenty of material to illustrate the nerve 
and resource of his young hero, the section 
hand of last year’s story. While some of 
the incidents are rather lurid, there is no 
doubt that sensational events belong by 
rights to a railroad story, and that they are 
more enjoyable here than in a tale of Indian 
warfare. Allan West is a gallant represen- 
tative of the boy hero tribe, and we should 
despair of a young reader who refused to 
thrill with him in these experiences. 


Gayle LANcForp. By Harold Morton 
Kramer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
atd Co. $1.50.—This romance of a story 
belle and a patriot captain is a spirited story 
of revolutionary days. Mr. Kramer is an 
Indiana journalist, whose first novel, Hearts 
and the Cross, last’ year made him known 
to Eastern readers. Gayle Langford, the 
heroine, is as brave as her rebel lover, and 
the boldness of the two is more than equal 
to the daring of young Lochinvar and his 
Gen. Washington is brought into 


A WoMANn’s JOURNEY THROUGH THE PHIL- 
By Florence Kimball Russel. Bos- 
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husband in hunting Barbary sheep which are 
to be found in mountains near by, and the 
wife in being hunted by a young Arab, an 
army officer, with a French training and an 
Eastern mind. ‘The witchery of the desert, 
the romantic episodes and the various ad- 
ventures of husband, wife, and half a dozen 
other characters, French and Arab, engage 
the reader’s attention and stimulate his curi- 
osity. Once beginning the book, the reader 
is sure to finish it. 


Miscellaneous. 


Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay, Ph.D., is 
the writer of Gloria Christi, an outline study 
of missions which gives a brief survey of five 
or six forms of progressive social work carried 
on in missionary lands and noting their 
impress on the non-Christian world. The 
chapters cover evangelistic, educational, med- 
ical, industrial, and philanthropic missions, 
arranged for convenient reference. ‘This is 
the seventh volume in a series of books on 
missions, much used by study classes in evan- 
gelical churches. One book has been issued 
annually for the last seven years, and it is 
said that nearly half a million copies have 
been sold. They are published by the Mac- 
millan Company of New York (50 cents net). 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Bros., New York, 
Discoveries in Every-day Europe. By Don C, Seitz. 


$1.25 net. 

Mam’ Linda. By Will N. Harben. $r 50. 

In Wildest Africa. By C. G. Shillings. $5 net. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Tinman By Tom Gallon. $1.50. 

Quips and Quiddits. By John B. Tabb. fr. 
from Henry Holt & Co., New Vork. 

Darwinism To-day. By Vernon L. Kellogg. $2 net. 
From the University of Chicago Press. 


English Poems. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt.D. $1.50 
net. 


rom Panini Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad, India, 
The English Works of Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Education by Plays and Games. By George Ellsworth 
Johnson. 


From George William Browning, Clinton, N.V. 


eresting climax. 
pular books this autumn, since, although 
t was published in June, it has staying qual- 

ies that are likely to widen the interest 
a it. 


'Tue Great Year. By Albertus T. 
Dudley. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
0. $1.25——Mr. Dudley’s stories of pre- 
‘aratory school athletics, or, to speak more 
efinitely, of school life at Exeter, are so 
‘ell known that the publication of a new 
)ne needs only a brief announcement. Foot- 
all and baseball are not the only subjects, 
dwever, which go to make up the spirit and 
literest of the new story. The final game 
at gives Seaton Academy its ‘‘great 
ear” is won by a combination of circum- 
‘ances, in which an automobile takes a large 
jiare of the credit; and the book, as a whole, 
jas the general interest that belongs to a 
ory of eager, active boys, working together 
“ir the honor of their school. 


~)Jack Lorimer’s CHampions. By Winn 
andish. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
).50.—Jack Lorimer is presented as an ex- 
-japle of the all-round American high school 
ly. He is an enthusiast in baseball, and 
“/e correctness of his game is vouched for by 


| 


ton: -L. C. Page & Co.—Life on a cable ship 


nanaged incidents, all leading up to an in- 
It ought to be one of the 


has elements of novelty which are well set 
forth by Mrs. Russel in her sprightly and en- 
tertaining account of a trip taken among the 
South Sea Islands. Five hundred knots of 
cable were laid, linking together the islands 
visited. Opportunity was given for seeing, 
under especially favorable conditions, the 
sights of interest and the customs of the 
people; and the descriptions of unusual expe- 
riences and pleasant diversions make up a 
book which, with no attempt to consider dis- 
puted points of management, yields much 
information about the islands. ‘The book is 
fully illustrated. 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Robert Hichens. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
This book furnishes one more illustration of 
the saying (whether true or false), that East 
and West can never meet. ‘The characters 
are few and the scene laid upon the borders 
of the Algerian desert. An English noble- 
man and his wife are out in search of some- 
thing new. ‘The wife, who is a giddy and 
light-headed, estimable young person, is weary 
of the ordinary round of social life and sight- 
seeing in foreign lands. The husband is a 
slow-witted, _ sound-hearted Englishman, 
with a passion for hunting. At a little hotel 
near a defile, which opens upon the desert, 
husband and wife find their amusement, the 


Blank Verse Pastels. By Clinton Scollard. $r.25 
postpaid. 
A Boy's Book of Rhyme. Clinton Scollard. 


SS 


Announcement 


The University Research Extension (through 
the co-operation of leading university men of 
Europe and America) has made a collection of 
the original source material underlying our 
so-called “civilization work,” that is, Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Sociology,—rare docu- 
ments from the old Monasteries and famous 
libraries of Europe and Asia,—and has had 
them carefully translated and arranged in his- 
torical and chronological order. The appear- 
ance of these documents having created quite 
an interest among scholars and research stu- 
dents, they have arranged to distribute free of 
charge a copy of the General Index of their 
compilation to the first 1,000 applicants. This 
index contains a complete list of the sacred and 
secular documents reproduced complete in this 
work of “original sources.” A post card ad- 
dressed to the University Research Extension, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, will bring it; 
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The Dreamer. 


He used to dream of things he’d do 
When grown to be a man, 
Beguiling boyhood years away 
With many an idle plan. 
And now, when grown to be a man, 
He knows no greater joy 
Than dreaming of the things he’d do 
If still he were a boy. 
—Thomas Nunan. 


Roy’s Bear Hunt. 


The moment that Roy stepped out on the 
back piazza he knew that it was just the 
morning for a bear hunt. The air was clear 
and cool, with just a little bit of breeze 
blowing, not enough to make so much noise 
in the woods that you could not hear a bear 
coming, but just enough so that the bear 
could not smell you if you were careful to 
notice which way the wind was blowing. 
‘Then, besides, the grass was wet a little, so 
that the dead leaves did not rustle when you 
walked through them. 

Roy had his new bow-gun, that Henry, 
the hired man, had made for him. It was 
a gun that would shoot very far and very 
hard indeed. Henry had tried it by shoot- 
ing at a tomato-can which he had set up on 
top of a fence-post, and the arrow had 
knocked the can way off and made a big 
dent in it. The clump of trees and bushes 
at the back end of the orchard, near the 
spring-house, was the best place to hunt. 
Bears had often been seen all about there; 
and it was a fine place to look for them, be- 
cause there were plenty of bushes where 
you could hide, and an old stone wall behind 
which you could creep up close. 

Roy loaded his bow-gun very carefully, 
putting in his best arrow. He had just 
started to steal along slowly, looking closely 
at the ground to see if he could find any 
tracks, when there was a sharp bark at his 
heels, and Ginger, his fox-terrier, came 
rushing up, wagging his stump of a tail. 

“Were, Ginger! You go back! You can’t 
come,” whispered Roy. ‘This is a bear 
hunt. Go home now!” 

Ginger just wagged his tail harder, as 
much as to say, “Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,” 
and kept right'on. And Roy had to let him 
go, because it would not do to make any 
loud talk or other noise that might frighten 
the bear. 


It took a long time to reach the hunting- 


grounds, walking very slowly and stooping a 
good deal, as you have to do when you are 
after bears. But by and by the edges of the 
bushes were reached, and Roy began to 
look even more carefully for tracks. He did 
not find any at first, although he looked 
under the syringa bush and all about the 
damp ground near the clump of raspberries; 
and bears are very fond of raspberries. 

And now he was approaching the currant 
bushes, Ah! There it was! A track! Two 
tracks, as plain as could be! And, looking 
ahead a little way, Roy saw the bear him- 
self—a big brown fellow, standing up straight 
on his hind legs under another currant bush, 
his little black eyes twinkling and watching 
out sharp. 

Now was the time to be very careful, be- 
cause, when bears stand up that way, it means 
that they are on the lookout for danger. 
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The first thing was to find out which way 
the wind was, Of course Roy could have 
looked back at the weather-vane on the barn 
if he had wanted to, but that would not 
have been the right way. So he wet his 
forefinger and held it up in the air, as Henry 
had taught him to do, And, by seeing which 


side of the finger got cold first, he could tell | 


that the wind was blowing from the east. 
That was bad, because it was right toward 
the bear, which would be sure to smell him. 

The only thing to do was to work off to 
the right, get over the wall, and creep back 
to the left on the other’side. If he could 
get as far as the crab-apple-tree, he would be 
all right. 

Slowly he crawled from bush to bush, 
sometimes on his hands and knees, sometimes 
on his stomach, till he reached the wall. 
He climbed over without making a bit of 
noise, and began to creep toward the crab- 
apple-tree. When, at last, he reached it, 
and stood up, very softly, very still, there 
was the bear within ten feet of him, standing, 
just as he had seen him first, under the 
currant bush. He had not seen Roy at all, 
or smelled him or moved a single muscle. 

Pushing the gun carefully over the wall, 
Roy took steady aim. Crash! went the bow, 
and plunk! went the bear. He was hit 
square in the middle, and rolled over and 
over, and finally lay still on his back, with 
all four of his bare feet up in the air. 

With a shout Roy started to climb the 
wall; but, before he could get over, Ginger 
had rushed ahead and grabbed the bear, and 
was shaking it so that the fur was all coming 
off. 

As soon as Roy could get the bear away 
from Ginger, he tied a long string to one of 
the bear’s hind legs, and, with the gun over 
one shoulder and the string over the other, 
started to drag the bear up to the house. 
But, just as he reached the stable, his sister 
Ethel came running out. 

“Here, what are you doing with my 
Teddy bear?” she cried. ‘“‘You stop drag- 
ging him that way! You’re wearing him 
all out!” 

Roy stopped and untied the string. 
“Huh,” he said, ‘“‘this is a wild bear that 
I just shot down in the garden! But you 
may have him.’’—E. W. Frentz, in Youth's 
Companion, 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


An interesting description of Mrs, Burnett 


has lately appeared, which shows her in 
her beautiful Kentish home, which she has 
transformed from a mere country estate 
into a paradise of rose gardens and smooth 
velvet lawns. Her affections are equally 
divided between England and America. 
The guest who goes down to pay a visit 
to Maytham Hall, Rolvenden, would never 
guess, if he did not know it, that the graceful 
hostess, in her trailing white gown and shady 
hat, is a world-famous writer. Devoted to 
country life, she spends most of her leisure 
planning out new flower-beds or adding a 
final touch to her orchard rose garden,—a 
pleasance which has become notable all over 
Kent,—in the shadows of whose trees she 
writes on hot summer days. Here she is 
enlivened by the society of a couple of 
friendly robins, who eat out of her hand, 
perch on her shoulder, follow her about the 
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paths, and take an intelligent interest in 
any literary work in progress. 


An amusing story is told of Lord Ran- 


dolph Churchill in this connection. The 
brilliant Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
staying in a great country-house, and, accord- 
ing to his invariable custom”on the eve of 
making a big public speech,* was left alone, 
shut up in a distant wing, while the rest 


of the house-party went to church, lunched, | 


and visited the stables and greenhouses, 
as is the immemorial habit of English folk 
on Sundays. About five o’clock in the after- 
noon his wife ventured to approach, expect- 
ing to find the great speech finished. Not 
a line had been written. Lord Randolph 
was seated in a chair, with a book in his 
hand, of which he was devouring the last 
page. ‘The book which had engrossed him 
at this critical and portentous political 
moment was “Little Lord Fauntleroy”! 


The Calico Pony. 


“Tisten, children,” said mamma, looking 
up from her open letter, ‘‘grandpa says 
he will bring you a calico pony next week 
when he comes.” 

“Won't that be nice?” said Laura. “Rex 
is getting very shabby, and Tabby is losing 
her cotton. I never saw a calico pony, did 
you, mamma?” 

“T hope it will be a great big one,” said 
Hugh, tossing the stuffed dog high in the air. 


” 


“Rex and Tabby are getting too old, and 


they never were very big.” 

“T love them anyway,” said Laura, taking 
the faded pets in her arms. ‘‘I won't like 
the new calico pony a bit better than Rex 
and Tabby.” 

All their little lives the children had had 
dolls and cats and dogs stuffed with cotton, 
and they-had great fun with them in the 
nursery. Of course the covers got dirty 
and old and ragged, but their mamma always 
bought a new one and sewed it over the 
shabby calico, so that there was always 4 
cat and a dog to use for a cushion or a ball 
or a pet, as the children wished. 


When grandpa came the next week, the 


children were very anxious to see him unpack 
his trunk, but he seemed in no hurry, He 
and big Brother John carried it into the spare” 
room, and then he came out at once and 
wanted to go down town. Of course Laura 


and Hugh were too polite. to ask about the — 


calico pony, but they hoped grandpa would 


soon want to go home to the trunk and get — 


it out. 


“Ts there an express package here for 
grandpa, — 


James Hadley?” asked their 
stopping before the express office door. 
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_ “Yes, two of them,” said the agent with a 
smile. “I suppose Hugh and Laura are 
going to be very happy.” Z 

“TI hope so,” said grandpa. ‘‘Do you 
think I can carry my package home?” 
_ “No, I think not, but I know a nice way 
| to get it there,” said the agent. He and 
| grandpa went inside, and the children 
| thought they were gone a very long time; 
} but presently the agent told them grandpa 
) wanted them in the alley back of the office. 
‘“Hefe it is! Hete is our calico pony, 
j ttiamma!” cried the children as they drove 
up in front of their home with the cutest little 
| pony cart you ever saw. ‘‘Isn’t it splen- 
} did?” 

“That kind of a calico pony!” said 
# mamma, looking in great surprise at the 
{ dainty little animal with white spots over 
+ its brown coat. ‘I thought it was to be a 
{ pony with a calico cover—one stuffed with 
» cotton.” 

“No, this one must be stuffed with oats 
and hay,” said grandpa. ‘Are you disap- 
(pointed, children? Would you rather have 
{a pony that eats cotton?” 
“No! no!no! This one is the best,” cried 
}the children, and I think they were right. 
What do you think about it?—Hilda Rich- 
mond, in Michigan Christian Advocate. 


a 


Why the Pea has a Black Eye. 


How queer are the folk-lore tales that the 
old grandmothers in the country tell to the 
children! And the youngsters never forget 
those old stories. To this day, when I hear 
hen cackle, I recall the tale of the ill-used 
siddy that fed her owners without complaining, 
Wuntil, when she laid her last egg, she broke 
bilence with the reproachful ery :== 


"I lay an egg here, and I jay an egg there, 
And still I go barefooted—b-a-r-e-footed 
b-a-r-e-footed,’’ 


? 


And I never shell peas for dinner without 
yemembering how the pea got its black eye. 
yf you haven’t heard the story, here it is. 
‘nce an old woman put on a pot full of peas 
0 cook, and kindled a fire under the pot with 
‘traw. She dropped one pea and one straw, 
tnd they fell close together. Presently a 
ve coal popped out and fell near them. The 
Sea and the straw jumiped and cried: ‘‘Please 
“Geep your distan¢e intil you’re cooler. We 

Jave just saved our lives. The old woman 
Hrottld have burned one of us up and boiled 
‘Jae other.”’ ‘‘And I’ve just saved my life,” 


aid the coal. ‘‘If I hadn’t jumped out when 


ih, 
urned to ashes like the others. Now, since 
‘e have saved ourselves, let’s be companions 
jad go away from this dangerous place.” 
The straw and the pea agreed to this, and 
“yey set out on their journey. ‘They travelled 
\ntil they came to a stream. ‘‘We can’t get 
toss,”’ said the coal: ‘‘there’s no bridge.” 
-fAb, yes, you can cross,” declared the straw; 
|Vl lay myself from one bank to the other, 
jad you can walk across on me.” He did as 
‘“» said, and the pea tripped safely over. 
he coal stepped out boldly, but, when he was 
idway, the sight of the water rushing under 
m frightened him, and he stopped and 
ayed still so long, he burnt the poor straw 
two pieces, and both fell in the water and 
»j2re drowned. ‘The pea saw the fate of her 


j,ends, and she cried so hard she burst, and 
ould have died, too, if a kind-hearted tailor | 
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had not come along, and, seeing her plight, 
sewed her up. He had black thread in his 
needle; and, when the pea got well, the black 
stitches showed, and they show to this day.— 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 


The Little Pig that came Home. 
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it came nearer he saw it was the little pig he 
had sold in the morning, covered with dust 
and evidently very tired. It made straight 
for the pig-pen. The next day the farmer 
paid back the money to the man who had 
bought the pig, and the little pig stayed at 
home.—Exchange. 


A farmer in New Jersey had a number 
of little pigs. One morning, when he was 
taking some vegetables to market, he put 
one of the little pigs in a basket, fastened 


“Papa,” said Billy, tearfully, after a play- 
ful romp with the good-natured but rather 
rough St. Bernard puppy, “I don’t believe 
Bingo knows what kind of a dog he is. He 


on the cover, and set the basket in his wagon, 
Then he drove to the nearest market-town, , 
where he sold his vegetables and also the 
little pig. Late in the afternoon, when he 
was home again, the farmer saw something 


playsas if he thought he was a little pig.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


The Harlem boy was busy hunting up his 
trunks to go swimming. His chum looked 


: ; sadly on. ‘I wish I could go, too,” he 

coming across the meadow below his house. sighed. ‘But the folks won’t let me.” The 
; : ., | sighed. : 

It was some kind of an animal, but what it boy stopped short in his speech to look at 

was he couldn’t tell. He watched it strug- him: {Agn?t you got no grandmother ?”’ he 


gling along through the high grass, and as 
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The International Congress. 


he members of the executive committee 
of the International Council, as elected last 
week, are: Prof. Gyorgy Boros, D.D., dean of 
the Unitarian Seminary, Koloszvar, Hungary ; 
Rev. William Copeland Bowie, Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, London, England; Principal J. Estlin 
Carpenter, D.D., principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, England; Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, Boston, U.S.A.; Prof. B. D. 
Eerdmans, professor in the University of 
Leyden, Holland; Rev. Philip M. Hugen- 
holtz, Jr., minister of the Free Congregation, 
Amsterdam, Holland; Prof. Edouard Montet, 
D.D., dean of the Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland ; Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer, D.D., professor of Systematic The- 
ology in the University ofs Berlin, Germany ; 
Prof. Jean Réville, D.D., professor of the His- 
tory of Religions in the Collége de France, 
Paris; Rev. Gottfried Schoenholzer, D.D., 
pastor of the New Minster, Ziirich, Swit- 
zerland; Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secretary 
of the Council, Boston, U.S.A.; Prof. Martin 
Rade, of the University of Marburg, Germany ; 
Dr. Max Fischer, minister of St. Mark’s 
Church, Berlin, Germany; Miss Marie B. 
Westenholz, Copenhagen, Denmark; Rev. J. 
Emile Roberty of the Oratoire, Paris; Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


William Elfery Channing’s Home. 


Persons (attending the religious conference 
and others) interested in William Ellery Chan- 
ning, may be glad to visit the house in which 
he lived from 1835 to 1842. This house, 83 
Mt. Vernon Street, has recently been marked 
by a bronze commemorative tablet. Dr. 
Channing lived in his early married life on 
Beacon Street, near where the Atheneum 
now is, and later in his mother-in-law’s house, 
at 85 Mt. Vernon Street. She built the 
house No. 83 for him, and then he lived there 
till his death. It is a good thing to have any 
house where a distinguished man has lived 
marked in some way, and Dr. Channing’s is 
a great name for Boston. 


Lake Mohonk Conference. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of 
the Indian and other Dependent Peoples will 
complete its twenty-fifth year at its annual 
meeting, to be held here on the invitation of 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley, October 23-25. Dr. 
Andrew S. Draper of Albany will preside, 
and the discussions will cover the Indians, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii. Hon. Francis 
E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
will personally conduct one session, to be 
given exclusively to officials in the govern- 
ment Indian service. At another session, 
religious work among the Indians will be 
discussed, the leading speakers being Bishop 
W. H. Hare of South Dakota, Bishop Joseph 
H. Johnson of California, Bishop KE. R. Hen- 
drix of Missouri, and Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, Rev. Dr. James W. Cooper, Rev. 
Dr. A. B. Shelby, John J. Delaney, Dr. E. E. 
Chivers, and E. M. Wister, representing re- 
spectively the Presbyterian, A. M. A., Men- 
nonite, Catholic, Baptist, and Friends Mis- 
sionary Associations. 

Speakers on the Philippines will include 
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Hon. Paul Charlton of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs; Hon, Arthur F. Odlin, formerly 
Judge of the Philippine Court of First In- 
stance; Congressmen Michael E. Driscoll of 
New Vork, W. A. Jones of Virginia, and W. 
Bourke Cockran of New York; Editor C. H. 
Clark of the Hartford Courant; Rev. Dr. 
Charles C. Creegan of New York; and Mr. 
Thomas Lawler of Boston. Hawaii will be 
represented by four of her citizens,—Bishop 
Henry B. Restarick, Hon. Frank M. Hatch, 
Dr. N. B. Emerson, and A. Lewis, Jr., all of 
Honolulu; and Congressmen Charles E. 
Littlefield of Maine, Arthur L. Bates of Penn- 
sylvania, and George E. Lilley of Connecticut, 
will speak on Hawaiian matters. It is prob- 
able that Porto Rican affairs will also be 
taken up. 


The Cry from the Congo. 


From the Congo still comes the piteous 
mute appeal of Leopold’s miserable slaves. 
While the nations delay to intervene, the 
merciless rubber régime goes on and the 
Congo natives suffer and die. ‘There is little 
hope that Belgian annexation, unless super- 
vised by the powers, would be more than a 
nominal change. ‘The terms of annexation, 
which are now under discussion in Belgium, 
leave the control of the Congo still in Leo- 
pold’s hands. ‘The effort in this country to 
hasten international action and secure genuine 
reforms is represented by the Congo Reform 
Association, Tremont: Temple, Boston, Mass. 
That Association is severely in need of funds 
for immediate use. Though the prosecution 
of a vigorous public agitation must neces- 
sarily be delayed till Belgium’s definite policy 
becomes more evident, it is by all means ad- 
visable to issue and distribute literature deal- 
ing with recent evidence and pending devel- 
opments. ‘The officers earnestly appeal to 
the readers of this paper for financial help. 
Orders should be made payable to Mr. John 
Carr, Treasurer. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


History of ‘Our Faith.” 
The following letter from Mrs. Beatley 
will be of interest to many readers:— 


Dear Mr. Horton,—I am happy to respond 
to your request that I send you an account 
of the first use in Sunday Schools of the 
“Statement of our Faith.” 

It was my good fortune to hear, at the 
Church of the Disciples in 1884, James Free- 
man Clarke preach a sermon contrasting the 
“Five Points of Calvinism’ with “The Five 
Points of the New Theology.” 

These latter five points he named as 
follows: ‘The Fatherhood of God,” ‘The 
Brotherhood of Man,” ‘The Leadership of 
Jesus,” “Salvation by Character,” ‘The 
Continuity of Human Development in all 
Worlds; or, The Progress of Mankind On- 
ward and Upward Forever.” 

In 1893, when I became superintendent of 
the Sunday School at the Church of the 
Disciples, I taught this statement of belief, 
using only the second part of the fifth point, 
which, as you see above, Dr.-Clarke had ex- 
pressed in two ways. I taught appropriate 


J 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City} 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian . 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- - 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 1 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- | 
votiona!l works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles » 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. . 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, | 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- - 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ‘ 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. . 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. . 


Organized in 1890. j 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


a 


— 
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Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia | 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. | 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the | 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. = 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur — 
McMurdie, se 

Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 4 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by pubis 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give — 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. _ 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. PY 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Bible verses and poetical selections, and 
gave a simple exposition of each “point” to — 
be held in memory. ‘That same year, at a 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School So- — 
ciety of Boston, the subject of statements of © 
belief was discussed, and I ventured to re- 
cite the statement I was using in the Disci- 
ples School. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West 
Newton expressed his satisfaction in the 
statement, and within a few days copies of 
it were printed for his Sunday School. ‘Th 
printed slips gave me courage to present th 
matter to the Unitarian Sunday-School 
ciety. Your approval as_ president 
given, and the proposal to print was accepte 
by the board of directors. Thus the stat 
ment was sent upon its way. 

I have the conviction that this expressio 
of belief has unifying power. The | 
copies published by the Sunday-Scho 
Society may be seen framed in the rooms 
nearly all our Sunday Schools. It evs 
appears occasionally upon the walls of th 
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| of certain of its sermons. These have a 
wide circulation through the Post-office 
' Mission, Miss Clarke has republished a 
_ Study Class leaflet under the new title, “Our 
Faith,” which gives selections from the great 
sermon of her father. Many series of sermons 
| have been preached in our churches, using 
) the five points as texts. Wherever the state- 
} ment goes it meets many a man or woman 
) who says, ‘This is what I have always be- 
) lieved, but could never before express.”’ 
) Especially is it welcome to young people who 
) often are blindly seeking helps to thought 
{| and expression and motives for conduct, and 
| who recognize in this clear statement a real 
help to the ordering of their minds and the 
4 steadying of their hearts. 
| ‘The recitation of the five points has formed 
{| a part of the memory service of the Disciples 
School for fourteen years. Emphasis has 
* been placed upon the relation of the statement 
| to the personal life by adding to the recita- 
( tion these sentences :— 
) God is our Father. Man is our Brother. 
4 Jesus is our Leader. Character is our Sal- 
Yvation. Progress is our Destiny, 
The great ideas are given prominence by 
freciting together the significant words: 
2 “Fatherhood,” “Brotherhood,” ‘‘Leadership,”’ 
“Character,” “Progress.” 
/ While the mere reciting of any statement 
écannot make a boy or girl religious, intelligent 
Hrecitation keeps the ideal in the mind and 
guelps toward its realization. ‘‘Deeds are 
more than creeds,” but the noblest deeds pro- 
pceed from true and high beliefs. ‘To do 
§3reatly one must believe greatly.” 
!) Three statements of religious belief and 
a! 
f>urpose have met with the general approval 
@f our people,—the declaration of the Nat- 
‘ional Conferencé in 1894, brief and com- 
j>rehensive; the covenant formulated for 
‘he Spring Garden Church by Rev. Charles 
3ordon Ames, already a typical bond of 
(@tnion for a hundred or more churches setting 
dio bounds to progress and upholding the 
iniversal ideals of Freedom, Union, Worship, 
Weruth, and Service; the statement of the 
we points by James Freeman Clarke, 
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‘juently of greater length, have been made by 
‘ading minds. 

‘It is a pleasure to remember that you 
elcomed heartily the idea of publishing 
ithe Five Points.’ The Unitarian Sunday- 
‘chool Society was indebted to you for the 
fappy choice of title, “Our Faith.” You 
lave the record of the number of thousands 
It 
needless to say that this Statement of 
‘aith has never been urged upon any one. 
)Durs is not a religion of compulsion.” But 
/jeat ideas have their own compelling power. 
4 ae reception for such a statement had long 
“jiited. The printed word had only to go 


‘Irth to find how wide-spread and how great 


church auditorium. The American Uni- 
_tarian Association prints it upon the covers 
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I might add to the above statement with 
regard to the circulation of this Statement 
of Faith, that it has also been widely accepted 
in England. The red and black edition, 
furnished without cost, as is the small slip, 
is a popular publication with the Post-office 
Mission workers. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2to5. All reports and notices 
should be sent to hers} - 


The English Guilds’ Union. 


Among the foreign guests and delegates 
whom the Young People’s Religious Union 
was especially interested in welcoming last 
week was Rev. John Ellis of Halifax, .Eng- 
land, secretary of the English Guilds’ Union, 
an organization corresponding to our own 
in many ways, but having for its motto, 
“For God and the Good Life.” 

Mr. Ellis visited Room 11 to convey the 
greetings of our sister organization across 
the sea, and expressed much interest in our 
work and plans, leaving for our perusal sev- 
eral reports, pamphlets, etc. 

In connection with. the list of suggested 
subjects that the English Guilds’ Union has 
compiled for the year is a prize essay contest, 
the subjects for which awards are under- 
lined. This scheme is used to promote the 
habit of thought among the Guild members 
and to encourage the study of religious truth, 
Christian ideals, free church principles, and 
social duties. After. some trial it was found 
that many of the younger members refrained 
from competing, in the fear that they stood 
no chance in a competition with trained 
minds and those having superior educational 
advantages. Hence the prizes were divided 
into two sections, senior and junior, the latter 
including writers eighteen years and younger, 
and the former any over this age. All de- 
serving efforts are recognized either by prize 
or certificate. 

‘The secretary’s report of the annual meet- 
ing last April is most interesting. From this 
we find that our English cousins are doing 
much the same good for the various com- 
munities that our own unions are accom- 
plishing,—sending sick children into the coun- 
try, giving concerts to the workhouse in- 
mates, providing Christmas dinners to poor 
people, conducting the church service, re- 
opening chapels that would otherwise remain 
closed, visiting the sick in the congregation, 
decorating the church with flowers, aiding 
the local church by substantial gifts of money, 
and so on. 

It may be interesting to note that the 
president of the English Guilds’ Union, Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston, who may be remembered 
as having spent some time in Cambridge, 
Mass., last year, referred in this annual meet- 
ing to “the achievements of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in America, and 
intimated that the two societies forming 
this Union combine to promote the forma- 
tion and support of our Liberal Faith.” 
And it was at Mr. Freeston’s suggestion 


“§.d how eager was the need. 
. Sincerely yours, 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY, 


“that the Secretary, Rev. John Ellis, be re- 
quested to convey hearty greetings to the 
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Young People’s Religious Union, U.S.A 
during his visit to America next autumn.” 

Mr. Ellis, in his sermon delivered on this 
same occasion, concluded with this appeal to 
his hearers: ‘‘May the friendship and com- 
munion of kindred souls nourish in you a 
spirit valiant for good,—humble and free, 
Let the work and interests of your Guild be 
very dear to you. Honor it with your loyalty. 
As far as possible be ready to serve all its 
members. Combine in the effort to keep life 
at a high level, to free it from selfishness, to 
maintain in it the supremacy of love, to in- 
form it with the noble spirit of ministry. 
Through this fellowship you decide to ‘choose 
life,’ to pledge yourself to the great, deep 
things of religion, and to some loving labor 
for the uplifting of men. Take for your en- 
couragement another life motto, that of 
John Ruskin :— 
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“ «To-day 

Unsullied comes to thee—new-born; 

To-morrow is not thine; 

The sun may cease to shine 
For thee ere earth shall greet its morn. 
Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 

Nor fear approaching night; 

Calm comes with evening light, 
And hope and peace,—thy duty heed 
To-day.’ ” 


The Biennial Bazaar. 


Friends and union members are urged to 
bear in mind the dates of the fair, Thursday, 
October 31, from 2 p.m. to 10 p.M.; Friday, 
November 1, from 10 a.m. to 10 P.m.; and 
Saturday, November 2, from 10 a.m. to 5 
P.M. Tet every one arrange to attend either 
one or all of the days if possible.. From now 
on Miss Floyd will be in Room r1, on Thurs- 
days, from 11 to 3 o’clock, and will be pleased 
to meet all who desire to consult her with 
regard to the fair. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association will meet at 
the Bedford Hotel, Bedford, Mass., Monday, 
October 7 Rev George F Piper, host. 
Luncheon at one o’clock. Subject of paper, 
“The Greatness of Whittier.” Electric cars 
leave Arlington Heights at 11.45 and at 12.15, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


is 99 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


TEULON.—At West Newton, on September 20, 
Sapphira_A., daughter of the late Dr. William F. and 
Eliza A. Teulon of Newton, in the seventy-fourth year of 


her age. 

YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
] ie Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Allow thirty-seven minutes from Arlington 
Heights. 


Rev. Joseph Marion Adams and Rev. 
Henry Goodwin Smith, D.D., both of the 
Trinitarian-Congregational Church, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship for 
New England, are hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches, - In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
their acceptance (Sept. 25, 1907) by the 
New England Committee they shall be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Edward A. Horton, Austin 
S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 

Tue Rocky MountTaIn CONFERENCE.— 
The tenth session of the conference which 
met in Unity Church, Denver, September 
17 and 18, is regarded as an event of much 
importance to our liberal cause in this field. 
The long distance which separates our 
churches in this department make the hold- 
ing of an annual session of the conference 
so great a tax on the financial resources of our 
ministers and people that one is not sur- 
prised to learn that this was the tenth ses- 
sion of a conference that was organized 
seventeen years ago. In order to attend a 
session in Denver our ministers on the 
western side of the continental divide must 
travel from 700 to 1,200 miles. But two 
outside of Colorado were present: Rev. John 
C, Mitchell, of Boisé, and the field secretary, 
Rev. W. T. Brown. It is pretty good evi- 
dence of the value of this conference and the 
feeling of enthusiasm it kindled in those 
present, that the delegates voted unani- 
mously that a session should be held annually 
from this time forward. Mr. Powell, in be- 
half of his church, had already, through the 
field secretary, invited the conference to meet 
at Helena. The Fort Collins church ex- 
tended a like invitation. But, at the sug- 
gestion of the field secretary, it was voted 
that the eleventh session meet in Unity 
Church, Salt Lake City, in October, 1908, 
and this action was heartily approved by 
our friends at Salt Lake City. 

Of the eleven churches belonging to the 
conference eight were represented by min- 
ister or delegates or both, besides the min- 
ister of the Univeralist church of Denver, 
Dr. Carter, his church having been a member 
of the conference from the beginning. Mr. 
Mitchell travelled nearly 1,200 miles to be 
present, and declared that the one address 
of Mr. Ward at the banquet Wednesday 
evening was well worth coming all that dis- 
tance to hear. 

The conference sermon Tuesday evening 
was preached by the field secretary and lis- 
tened to by about twenty-five people. The 
subject was ‘The Real Task of Religion.” 
The regular session of the conference Wednes- 
day was devoted to reports from the churches 
and brief addresses by the ministers present. 
It would be impossible, within the limits 
of this communication, to give an adequate 
report of all the addresses and speeches. 
Tt is not too much to say, however, that 
they were marked by an earnestness which 
promises much for the future of our cause. 
The reports from the churches were distinc- 
tively encouraging. Our church in Pueblo 
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under the wise leadership and devotion of 
Mr. and Mrs, Nichols, has gained wide rec- 
ognition in that city for its genuine worth 
as a centre of moral influence and service in 
all good causes, and its Sunday-school work 
has been markedly successful. All Souls’ 
Church, Colorado Springs, was never more 
harmonious or united than it is now. The 
organization of the so-called ‘‘Undenomina- 
tional Church” by Mr. Baker has in no way 
injured our cause in that beautiful city. 
Mr. Nichols is now assuming the pastorate 
in Colorado Springs, together with Pueblo, 
and there is every reason for expecting re- 
newed interest and steady growth wunder 
his ministry. A census was recently made 
at Fort Colliris to ascertain the church affilia- 
tions of the people, with the startling result 
that it was found that only one-fifth of the 
population are connected with any church. 
The members of our church in that little 
city feel that they have a mission to that 
unchurched four-fifths. That they are full 
of zeal and courage may be inferred from the 
fact that the ladies have raised over $1,100 
within less than a year past, and that in a 
city of about eight thousand people. Mr. 
Brockway gave a brief but encouraging 
report of the Greeley church, and Mr. Utter 
reported for Denver. ‘The field secretary 
made a report for the churches west of the 
divide, and Dr. J. W. Carter brought very 
cordial greetings from the Universalist 
church in Denver. It seemed to him that 
Unitarians and Universalists were practi- 
cally one in theology, and that they should 
co-operate wherever possible. Such co- 
operation is already a fact in Denver, where 
Dr. Utter- supplied the pulpit of the Uni- 
versalist church during the month of August, 
preaching in his own church through July. 
Speeches of deep earnestness were made by 
Messrs. Bumstead of Fort Collins, Hill and 
Dunbar of Colorado Springs, and Mrs. Sin- 
ton of the last-named city. 

The two principal addresses of the regular 
conference session were by Dr. Ward and Mr. 
Mitchell. Dr. Ward, in a carefully prepared 
address, which it is to be hoped may later 
on be given to the Register, suggested the 
possibility of a greater amount of co-opera- 
tion among our liberal ministers, by adapting 
the methods of university extension lectures, 
and so utilizing the special gifts of different 
men for the benefit of all the churches. Mr. 
Mitchell discussed the causes of religious in- 
difference and the remedy, mentioning among 
the causes, first, the results of modern sci- 
ence in removing the foundations of the 
older beliefs; second, the influence of com- 
mercialism, blinding men to any higher 
realities than those of the market; third, 
the devotion of our churches to trivial things 
instead of dealing with large and living prob- 
lems; and the absencé of a genuine social 
spirit among us. 

The Women’s Alliance held a_ session 
Wednesday afternoon, and a vigorous dis- 
cussion of vital questions affecting our 
church work was had, the keynote of the 
whole session being summed up in the ques- 
tion, How shall we gain a genuine enthu- 
siasm? ‘The result of the discussions seemed 
to be that enthusiasm is a result, to be at- 
tained only as men become absorbed in 
problems and tasks that are vital and funda- 
mental to present-day life. The ladies of 
Unity Church served lunch in the vestry, 
and in the evening about one hundred sat 
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down to dinner together. After the dinner 
Dr. Utter introduced Mr. Wadley of Denver 
as toastmaster, and several interesting 
speeches were made, most notable being that 
of Dr. Ward on ‘‘The New Worship.” It 5 
would be a distinct addition to our liberal 
literature if this address could be put in 
convenient form for circulation. Mr. Francis 
B. Hill of Colorado Springs was unanimously ° 
elected as president of the conference for ° 
the ensuing year, and William Thurston 
Brown was chosen secretary. 


Churches. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. H. Crooker: During the absence of ' 
the minister during October in Seattle, the 
pulpit will be supplied by the following clergy- 
men: October 6, Rev. W. W. Fenn, dean of ° 
Harvard Divinity School; October 13, Rev. 
George Batchelor, editor of the, Christian . 
Register; October 20, Rev. George F. Pratt, | 
Dorchester. 


NeEwsurGuH, N.Y.—Church of Our Father, 
Alson H. Robinson: A contract has just been 
placed with the American Seating Company ~ 
for extensive changes in the interior arrange- — 
ment of this church. The children’s vested 
choir will occupy choir stalls especially de- | 
signed for the purpose. A new pulpit will — 
be built octagonal in shape, having above 
it a canopy sounding-board. A small lec- 
tern will also be included among the addi- 
tions. These alterations are to be made 
upon the advice and under the direction of a 
well-known New York architect, who will — 
attempt to determine the possibility of 
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The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 


reduce friction to almost 
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s ° 2 
The Children’s Mission 
5 : & 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City — 
of Boston he 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; we: 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to givé 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to nee : 
children. 
Children cared for in 
ae the central oaces ; 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles 9 
Boston, who will take children to Board orsies ce chat €. 
Additional donations and bequests are much noe o 


meet increasing demands. y 


Henry M. Williams, President; 4 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Secy; Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. — 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, : 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 


private families in close relations 
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§ 
transforming this church, which"is not un- 
ike many another of our Unitarian churches, 
and which was built with little regard for 
‘church architecture, with an arrangement 
that will prove ecclesiastically attractive 
and consistent. The building itself is semi- 
Gothic, and it is intended to adopt to some 
pdegree the plan of the Gothic chancel. The 
work will be completed sometime in Novem- 
jber, and is awaited with much interest by 
{the members of the congregation. 


| 
Personal. 
| 
| The London Daily News says conclusively: 
1‘Dr. Collyer, the well-known American Uni- 
arian clergyman, who is now in this country, 
das been paying a visit to Otley. We readin 


f 
che Leeds Mercury that Dr. Collyer was born 
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$when nine days old to work in the linen fac- 
tories in the Washburn Valley. It is not 
Yeasy to define precisely what a nine days’ 
fwonder is, but we feel confident that Dr. 
‘Yollyer was It.” 


|} ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
sarian Association :— 

Already acknowledged......s.. esseceee ees eee» $25,868.95 
Dept. 9. King’s Chapel, Boston.......+ +... se. 


W.H. Swartz, Caledonia, Wis.....++ 
Society in Swansboro. N 


i 


at. 
my. 24. 


{ 24. Miss Maria Ellen Smith, Arlington.. 50.00 
| 30. Society in Sullivan, Me........- +++ 5.00 
1 30. Henry G. Pickering, Boston.......... 50.00 
3) 30. Mrs. Jonathan Taylor Rorer, Phila- 

4: GINA CE Gs civ esis cass vung noe vss oe sesso 10.00 

$26,005.95 


Francis H. LIncoin, 7vreasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


£ To-day’s Burdens. 


1 To every one of us there must come some 
‘ime whefi the whole tenor of our lives is 
hanged. We stand upon some eminence 
nd look back and see the familiar faces and 
Wamiliar places, remembering all the careless 
oys that belonged to those days that are 
ast; and then we say: All this is ended for us. 


jit Keighley, but he was taken from 
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Whatever the future brings, it cannot recall 
what is past. Our friends of long ago have 
passed away: the old thoughts that filled our 
minds can never satisfy us again. 

Then we look forward, and see stretching 

before us a new kind of life, dreary it may be, 
lonely and unfamiliar. Along this road we 
must henceforth walk; and the very dignity 
of the soul demands that every such crisis 
should be met, that we should realize it, that 
we should try to take the measure of it, and 
ask ourselves what we must be, what we must 
do, under these new circumstances. 
«But it does not follow that we should carry 
always with us this consciousness until it 
burdens us, and until we lose the joy of life, 
because we have to learn another lesson. 
We go into an unknown land, but in this land 
we must make our home; here must be new 
fellowships, new experiences; there must be 
much talk by the way with those whom we 
meet, kindly greetings exchanged. 

These days are not to be overshadowed 
by only great thoughts: they are days to be 
filled little by little. In the new interests we 
must live. And so, after we have taken the 
measure of these days that are to come, that 
other word comes to us, ‘‘Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” It may be a great 
burden which we have to bear, but we do not 
have to bear it all at once.—S. M. Crothers, 
DD. 


Common Delusions. 
oe 

One of the very commonest delusions is 
that we ourselves can never become the slave 
of a bad habit, however much the danger 
may threaten others. We know all about 
the sin and evil of fretfulness, for example, 
and we prophesy confidently that Mrs. A. 
will become quite unbearable if she persists 
in fretting so much. ‘‘it is getting to be a 
confirmed habit with her,’’ we exclaim, and 
we go on to dilate upon the rapidity with 
which such tendencies ripen into habits. But 
we_have no fear for ourselves, although we 


remedy. 
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are half-conscious that little worries overcome 
us very easily nowadays, and that we do our 
share of fretting upon all occasions. . We say, 
complacently: ‘‘Oh, I am not strong now, and 
all these things make me so nervous.’”’ Well! 
and may not Mrs. A. be nervous too? or do 
nerves in one case mean only ill-temper in the 
other ? Ber | 964 

A second and great deal more common de- 
lusion is that we are consistent when we are 
only obstinate. How much unhappiness is 
caused by this mistake it is impossible to 
estimate unless we could look into the homes 
where obstinate adherence to some point, by 
no means vital, has chilled affection and 
alienated confidence and respect beyond 
It is a notorious fact that, the more 
hopelessly obstinate a man or woman is, the 
more certain he or she will be to disclaim it, 
and even to picture themselves as patterns of 
docility. 

Another form of delusion leads people to do 
without something really beneficial, and calls 
their so doing economy, while at the same 
moment they are spending three times as 
much for something not only worthless, but 
hurtful. ‘‘I really cannot afford to take it, 
times are so hard now,” said a friend to 
whom we recommended a penny weekly re- 
ligious paper. Yet this same friend would 
spend the amount of the year’s subscription 
in a restaurant, and think nothing of it. 

No, the trouble is not that we cannot afford 
the things we want. It is rather that we 
don’t want the things we ought to have.— 
Christian Life. 


As with other lofty towers, the point of the 
spire of the Milan Cathedral describes daily 
an elliptical curve, the size and precise form 
of which vary with atmospheric conditions, 
But the greatest displacement never amounts 
to more than a single minute of arc, in this 
case less than a third of aninch. A tempest . 
of uncommon violence in July, 1905, dis- 
placed the top of the spire eight milli- 
meters, 
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“ Makes Heating Easy.’’ 
For old as well as new houses. 


heated by the Glenwood. 


to heat and we will gladly furnish an estimate free. 


Glenwood 
Furnace 


is just what you’ve been looking for in a warm air heater—not 
light weight and shoddy built, but massive and strong, carefully 
fitted like the Glenwood Range, and a powerful economical 


heater. 


Glenwood Ranges, Furnaces, Steam 
and Water Boilers are all made of the same good iron by the same 
skilled workmen in the great Glenwood Foundry at Taunton. 


You take no risk in buying 
for each range or heater is guaranteed by the Makers to give the 


the service and satisfaction that it was intended to give. 
for handsome Furnace Catalogue showing many modern homes 
If interested in the cost write us the size and number of rooms you wish 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton; Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. 


A teacher showed his small pupils a zebra, 
saying, ‘‘Now what is this?” ‘‘A horse in a 
bathing suit,’ was the prompt reply.—Le 
Caricaturista. 

A Bostonian died, and, when he arrived at 
St. Peter’s gate, he was asked the usual ques- 
tions: ‘‘What is your name, and where are 
you from?” The answer was, “ Mr. So-and- 
So, from Boston” — ‘‘ You may come in,’ said 
St. Peter, ‘but I know you won’t like it,” 


Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of honor 
at a dinner in an important city. The mayor 
presided, and, when coffee was being served, 
the mayor leaned over and touched Mr. 
Chamberlain, saying, ‘‘Shall we let the peo- 
ple enjoy themselves a little longer, or had we 
better have your speech now ?”’ 


“Willie, did you put your nickel in the 
contribution box in Sunday-school to-day?” 
“No, mamma. I ast Eddie Lake, the preach- 
er’s son, if I couldn’t keep it an’ spend it fer 
candy, an’ he give me permission.’’—Denver 
News. 


Down on a Southern plantation the dairy 
hands were accustomed to do the milking, 
squatting down in a primitive fashion until 
the owner introduced milking stools with 
other improvements, But the initial experi- 
ment with the innovation was not exactly a 
success. The darky who first sallied forth 
with the stool returned bruised and battered, 
and with an empty pail. “I done my best, 
sah,” he explained. ‘‘Dat stool looked all 
right to me, but de cow she won’t sit on it!’? 


A story is current concerning a professor 
who is reputed to be slightly absent-minded. 
The learned man had arranged to escort his 
wife one evening to the theatre. ‘“‘I don’t like 
the tie that you have on. I wish you would 
go up and put on another,” said his wife, 
The professor tranquilly obeyed. Moment 
after moment elapsed, until finally the im- 
patient wife went upstairs to learn the cause 
of delay. In his room she found her husband 
undressed and getting into bed. Habit had 
been too much for him when he took off 
his tie-—London T:t-bits. 


There was once a boy named Parker, whose 
admiring relatives thought he ought to learn 
something about the alphabet. So one day 
at luncheon it was duly impressed on his mind 
that P stands for plates and for prunes and 
for pepper and for Parker, He was letter 
perfect, and the next day at luncheon was 
called on to show off. ‘‘What does P stand 
for?”’ asked his brother, ‘‘Oh, I know this 
time,’”’ was the quick reply. ‘‘It stands for,”’ 
looking carefully over the table, “it stands 
for dishes and for sauce and for salt and for 
me,”’—Progressive Age. 


A well-known club-man of New York was 
in camp with a friend from Minnesota, 
Toward morning the New Yorker awoke 
shivering with cold. ‘The fire was very low. 
His companion was fast asleep, It isn’t nice 
to get out of a warm blanket to roll frosty 
logs to the fire, so the wily New Yorker gave 
his friend a kick and then pretended to be 
asleep. There was no response, and presently 
he tried another kick. At this the Westerner 
broke into a laugh. ‘I did the same thing 
to you twenty minutes ago,” he explained, 
“and that’s how you came to be awake.’’ 
ag of course, both turned out to build a 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


[ 5ILWASHINGTON ‘SE 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARTERED APRIL 1, 1835 


Statement January 1, 1907 


ASSOLE cme cteme ns ocpie's s s.cae.0 4 8 sece cece $42,826,918.80 
Policy reserve, and other liabilities..... 38,824,520.39 
Seararleas corp She cia oldiee, Saisie oiled stidaade $4,002,308.41 
Total payments to policyholders........ $100,268.85 94 
Present asseksiae winsss Ss ns-sese edccesceiche 42,826.918.80 


$143,095,724 74 

Premium received from policyholders... 125,498, 468.82 
Excess of payments and assets over 

premiums paid to the Company...... $17,597,255.92 

CHAS. H. FLOOD ALBERT H. CURTIS 


Manager Home Office Agency Gen. Agent Branch Office 
87 Milk Street 176 Federal Street 
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120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~ MASS __ Ah 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- - « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College or Scienti 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Basten: cone 


eg CHURCH 
= CRREETS 


_ AT MANU- 
PRICES. 


Abtiatts JOH NH.PRAY & SONS CO. 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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uk RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired} 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodele 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPE? 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England, — 


15 Temple Place. Tot, 1241-2 Oxtor 
Educational. 
The Misses Allen watknowneduc 


el gyre 
NATH’L 
ALLEN 


wi 
MR. 
, will reopen their School for 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 

The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. — 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS! 


Home for Schoolgirls and Special Studenta 
115 BEACON STREET, BOSTON — 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. re 
Springfield Massachusetts! 


One of the pleasantest and most homelikel 
schools in New EngJand. Limited to thirty-fiy 
irls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
"he marked feature of the school is its individ 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually | 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college; 
preparation, or a general education. A uniquel 
plan of practical training. Ce 
The climate is more equable than on the coast,: 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes i 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc. 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings} 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffe, Ph.D, 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. Z, 
ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Sh 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, 
tific school and_business. Young boys in separate b 
ing. dress Dr. » EK. WHITE, Rock RB 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL — 
- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Schoiarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Me : 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. a 

A Unitarian School where young people of both, toed 


fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition. L 
oard. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Se 


MEADVILLE, PA. : 
Trains men and women for the Present 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. O. SOUTH WORT 
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